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THE NOVELIST. 
THE JEWELLER OF PARIS. 
(Continued.) 


‘Ts it possible,” cried De Scudéry, “is it possible that any 
one can carry this shameless impudence, this rude insult, to 
such a height!" She could not bear to look on the jewels, 
which flashed brightly in the rays of the morning sun; and she 
ordered La Martiniére to take them out of her sight at once 
But her maid represented that it would be best to take them at 
once to the minister of police, and tell him the whole story. 


| fear I should want him to do some work for me 


| 


| 


Mademoiselle de Scudéry reflected long on what ought to be | 


done, and finally ordered a sedan-chair, and hastened to Madame 
de Maintenon, taking the fatal casket with her. 

The marchioness was not a little surprised when she saw her 
friend, who, in spite of her advanced age, was generally the 
very essence of dignity, propriety, and courtly grace, appear be- 
fore her pale, agitated, and weeping. It was some time before 
her visiter could speak 
she related what an insult her careless remark on the lovers’ 
poetical petition had brought upon her. The marchioness treat- 
ed any insult coming from such a quarter as a very trifling 
matter, but was curious to see the jewels 
shown them, she could not check a cry of wonder. She toox it 
to the light, and admired by turns the brilliancy of the jewels 
and the exquisite delicacy of the gold in which they were set 
After a while she turned round and asked hastily, * Do yu 
know, my dear madam, that René Cardaillac, and no other, 
must have manufactured this!” 
time the most skilful jeweller in Paris, and withal a man of 
most singular character. He was short and squarely built, and 
even at an advanced age retained all the fire and vigour of youth 
If he had not been known by all Paris to be the very soul of 
honesty,—rough and blunt, but always frank and generous,—‘he 


| before he noticed the marchioness 
When she was somewhat recovered, | 


When they were | 


René Cardaillac was at this | 


keen furtive look of his small, piercing gray eyes, which never | 


could look any one long in the face, would have excited suspi- 
cion. 
day. He knew how to set every stone to advantage. He re- 
ceived such work as was given him with a strange eagerness, 
and was always very moderate in his prices. 


He was the most skilful worker in gold and jewels of the | 


| 


tears and sobs, to let him retain it. Many of the chef men at 
court, even the king himself, had offered him large sums, but 
He threw himself at his 

He was equally obsti- 


never could get him to work for them 
majesty's feet and begged to be excused 
nate in refusing all commands of Madam de Maintenon’s, and 
seemed horror-struck when she begged him to set anew a dia- 
mond ring she intended presenting to Racine 

**As for Cardaillac,” said Madame de Muaintenon, therefore, 
**I do not suppose he would come if I was to send for him, for 
I hear, how- 
ever, that he does not refuse to receive orders now, and that he 
returns his work when finished, though with great ill-will and 
averted face."’ Mademoiselle de Scudéry was so anxious to get 
some insight into the nature of her mysterious present, that she 
prevailed upon the marchioness to send for the intractable jew- 
elier, and he made his appearance soon after 

He seemed surprised at meeting De Scudéry there ; and, for- 
getting the laws of politeness, bowed low and respectfully to her 
The latter asked him at once 
if he had made those ornaments! Cardaillac hardly looked at the 
rich jewels ; he motioned them aside in disgust, and answered 
with a bitter smile, * Why, yes, madame, one must know little 
of René Cardaillac’s workmanship to suppose that any one else 
could have made that necklace.’ “ Pray, for whom was it 
made *” asked the marchioness again 
answer. “ You may think it strange, perhaps, but it is the truth 


* For myself,” was his 


I chose my finest diamonds, and wrought at them for mere love | 


of the fair jewels—and more skilfully than I ever did before. 1 
missed the casket a few days ago, and have never heard of it 
since.”’ ** Thank heaven 
up with all the activity of youth; and laying her hand on Car- 
daillac’s shoulder, ‘here is your lost property.” She then told 
him in what a strange way it had come into her hands. Cardail- 


” 


lac listened silently with downcast eyes, interrupting only by an 
occasional Oh! or indeed! as he rested his head on his broad 
hand 
struggle with some perplexing ideas 
his hand over his eyes, as though to conceal a tear 


He sighe d, 
At last he 
took the casket from Mademoiselle de Scudérv's hand, fell on 


|| his knee before her, and said, “ Destiny, my noble and gracious 


He never lost a | 


moment till his task was completed ; and whatever he did was | 


a master-piece. But when the jewels were ready, it was next 
to impossible to get them back from him. He would put off the 
owner from weck to week, and from month to month. He was 
offered double price to deliver it at once, but always refused 
When he could delay no longer, he delivered the jewels with 
every mark of grief and anger. If unusually rich diamonds were 
put in his hands he would run about like a madman, heaping 
curses on them, their owner, and himself. Then if another cus- 
tomer should come in and say, “* René Cardaillac, will you make 
me a necklace for my bride’ he was silent—would rub his 
hands and ask, ‘“‘ What jewels have you got ?’’ “‘Oh, nothing 
extraordinary !"’ The new comer produces a little box, Cardail- 
lac snatches it out of his hands, examines the contents, holds 
them up to the light, and exclaims in delight, ‘Oh, ho! nothing 
extraordinary ’ By no means—by no means ; the stones are pre- 
cious, very precious; only leave it to me, and you shall see '” 
“ Do as you please ; I will pay you whatever you ask.’’ René 
would thenclasp his customer in his arms, without regard to his 
rank, and declare that he had made him a happy man, and that 
the necklace should be done in a week. Then he would hurry to 
his workshop, and never rest till he had produced a necklace of 
the most exquisite workmanship. But when the owner came to 
pay for it and take it away, Cardaillac grew surly and insolent 
“But only think, René, I am to be married to-morrow!” 


“What the devil do I care for that ? come again ina fortnight.” | 


“ The necklace is done; I have brought the money to pay for 
it. T tell you TI must have it.” ‘And I tell you that I want to 
alter it a good deal yet, and that you shall not have it.” “* Very 
well ; if you will not give up my property peaceably, and take 
your money, I'll come back for it with half a dozen of D'Argen- 
* Take it then, take it, and I hope 


o 


son's archers at my heels 
when your bride puts it on it may turn into a ton of red hot iron 
Then he would thrust the necklace into the lover's hand, and 
thrust him out of the door, laughing to himself as he heard the 
poor fellow tumbling down stairs. Another singular trait was, 
that frequently when work was put into his hands, he begged 


lady, has bestowed these jewels on you 
my having thought of vou so often while I was working on them 
Do not refuse to accept these trifles, the finest production of my 
skill, and to wear them for my sake.” “ Oh, oh!" answered 


mademoiselle smilingly, * what are you thinking of, René’? How 


cried the venerable lady, springing | 


When the lady's story was ended, Cardaillac seemed to | 


and passed } 


Now I can account for | 


| 
would it become me to wear these brilliants in my old days ; 


and besides, why should you make me such a costly present! 
No, no, Cardaillac, if I was rich and young, and as pretty as the 
Marquise de Fontange—in that case I would not part with these 
diamonds; but why deck out these withered arms, this faded 


” 


neck with princely ornaments Cardaillac locked wildly at her 
as he replied, * If you have any pity on me, take the diamonds 
You do not know how much I admire and respect your talents 
and virtues!” As De Scudéry persisted in her refusal, Madame 
de Maintenon took the casket and observed, * Really, ma- 
demoiselle, you talk of your great age, but don't you act more 
like a timid young girl who longs for the forbidden fruit, but is 
ashamed to stretch out her hand to pluck it? Don't hurt worthy 
master René, who now freely offers you what no amount of mo- 
ney could buy for royalty itself." Cardaillac flung himself again 
on his knees, kissed the lady's hand, and 
ran about the room like mad, and finally flung out, amidst the 
crash of falling chairs and tables, and broken porcelain 


? 


sobbed, groaned, 


The marchioness, in unusually high spirits, laughed loudly as 
she told her, “Depend on it, my dear mademoiselle, master 
René is desperately in love with you, and he opens the campaign 
against your heart according to the most approved tactics of 
gallantry, by overpowering you with presents."’ She begged her 
friend not to treat so impassioned a lover with too great cruelty ; 
and both ladies grew merry at the comical idea thus presented 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry declared that she should never sur- 
render except on honourable terms, and that she would commemo- 
rate in her next novel the extraordinary circumstance of a no- 
ble lady, at the mature age of seventy-three, giving heart and 
hand to a thriving goldsmith. Madame de Maintenon promised 


| to prepare the bridal wreath, and offered her services to instruct 


the inexperienced bride in all those details of housewifery of 


which so young a thing must of course be ignorant. Her visite, 


and entreated the owner, with every sign of anguish, and even with || grew more serious as she took leave, and could not but express 


the reluctance she felt to wear jewels which had been soiled by 
the touch of thieves, and which came a present from so singular 
acharacter as the skilful jeweller. De Scudéry declared that 
though she might keep the jewels for a while, nothing could in- 
duce her to wear them ; and Madame de Maintenon, after jeat- 
ing awhile at the strength of her scruples, suddenly changed her 
tone, and declared that for her own part she would throw them 
into the Seine before she would put them on 

The next evening, Mademoiselle de Scudéry read his majesty 
a little poem, in which the whole affair, and especially the honest 
goldsmith's extraordinary declaration of esteem, were placed in 
the most ludicrous light. His majesty deigned to laugh heartily, 
aud to pronounce the verses the best comic poem in the French 
language ; in which opinion al] the company, even such as were 


poets, of course acquiesced 


Some months had elapsed after the above adventure, when 


Mademoiselle de Scudéry chanced to be crossing the Pont Neuf 


in her glass-coach. This commodious vehicle was at that time 


quite a new invention; and whenever a coach was seen in the 
streets, people would crowd round it with great curiosity. It 
happened so in this instance; and the gazing throng was so 
dense as almost to bring the horses to a stand still. De Scudéry 
heard struggling and oaths, and saw a young man forcing his 
way through the crowd by »o gentle means. As he drew nearer, 
she saw pale and anxious features, 
ing black eyes. He kept his 


elbowed his way through the press, till he 


ghted up by a pair of pierc- 
glance tixed steadily upon her, as he 
reached the coach- 
door, which he opened, flung in a scrap of paper, and forced 
his way again through the crowd. Martimére, who sat by her 
mistress’ side, fainted away as soon as she laid eves on the 


When she 


* For the leve of the blessed v ingin 


herself, her first question was, 


what did that dreadful man 


stranger came to 


want? He is the man that left the casket of jewels at our house 


six months ago!’ De Scudéry glanced hastily at the paper the 


unknown had thrown into the carriage—it contained these lines 


* A fearful destiny, which vou alone can avert, hurries me to 
perdition'! I entreat of you, as a son would his mother, in all sin. 
cerity, to send the necklace and bracelets you received from me, 
under any pretence—that of altering the setting, or mending 
them for instance—to Master Cardaillac. Your safety, your life 
depend upon it If this is not done in two days from this time, I 
shall force my way inte your dwelling, and slay myself in your 
sight.’ 

“that even if 


“ This proves, at any rate,” thought the lady, 


' 


this mysterious personage does belong to a band of robbers, at 


any rate he can have no evil design against me. If he had seen 
me on that night, who knows what important secrets he might 
not have revealed! Be that as it may, | shall do as he requests 
me, if it was only to get rid of these unlucky jewels, which are 


And if 
Cardaillac once gets hold of them, I am pretty sure he will not 


almost as fatal as if they were a talisman of the evil one 


be in a hurry to return them.” 

She meant to have returned the ornaments to the goldsmith the 
very next day. But it seemed asif all the beens esprus of Paris 
had agreed to meet at her house, and besiege her with compl- 
ments and novelties. Hardly had La Chapelle read the first scene 
ofa new play, in which he hoped, as he whispered, to surpass 
Racine himself, when the latter entered and overthrew him ea- 
sily with a few simple lines. Then came Boileau, lavishing wit 
and anecdote the more profusely to get rid of the eternal discus- 
sions of virtu, art, colonnades, and capitals, of Perrault and 
Le Notre 

The day was gone, and she was forced to put off her visit to 
Cardaillac till the morrow. She felt ill at ease, and sleep did not 
visit her eyes that night. Early the next day, she set out for 
Master René's residence. The whole of Paris seemed to be hur. 


rying towards the Rue St. Nicaise, where he lived ; a vast crowd 


was before his door, struggling and swaying to and fro, scarcely 
kept back by the police who were drawn up in the street. Angry 
voices rose above the din—* Tear the murdering dog to pieces !" 
Desgrais then appeared, followed by a strong force, who made a 


The 
brought out heavily ironed, and carried off by the police amidst 


lane through the press door was opened, aman was 


Just as he was led off, the 
terrified lady heard a shrill cry of dewpair.** 


the loud execrations of the people 
Forward ! drive for- 
who forced a way for her 

When she reached the 
door she saw Desgrais, and at his feet a young girl, beautiful as 


wards !"’ she called to her coachman 


carriage through the struggling mob 


the morning, with wildly-floating hair, helf undressed, the wild- 
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ness of desperation in her look, who embraced Desgrais’ knees, | 


and shrieked in the keenest tones of anguish, “ Oh, he is inno- || 


cent, he is innocent!’ The exertions of Desgrais and his men | 
to loosen her hold, and to raise her from the ground, were fruit- | 


less. A broad-shouldered fellow at last takes her roughly by || 


the arm, tears her away by force, stumbles awkwardly, lets her | 
go. The poor girl rolls down the stone steps, and falls heavily 
at the bottom, without sense or motion. De Scudéry could bear 
1t no longer. “ In the name of heaven, what has happened—what 
are you doing here?” she cries, and leaves her carriage. The peo- | 
ple respectfully make way for the venerable lady, who sees two 

compassionate women raise the poor girl from the ground, place 

her on the steps, and wash the blood from her forehead. She 

approaches Desgrais, and asks the meaning of his proceedings | 
in a tone of authority. ‘* Here has been a dreadful murder,” he 
answers ; ‘* Master René was found dead this morning, pierced 
with a dagger. His journeyman, Oliver Brusson, is the mur- 
derer. He has just been taken to prison.’ ‘* And who is this 


|} was in evesy one’s mouth. 


| 





. 


try of my birth and where I had lived till then, would have raised 


a riot, or, if presented by the government, would have imme- 
diately produced a revolution. Wherever I went I saw “the 
golden top and round of sovereignty.” In the streets—over 
doors—on the domes of palaces—on carriages and newspapers 
—everywhere—crowns. Inthe theatre—the principal box ar- 
ranged like a crimson velvet tent for the royal visiter, and sur- 
mounted by a colossal golden crown. The name of the king 
His Majesty !—Their Royal High- 
No European can form any idea of the 
How new and strange— 


nesses !—The King! 
curious effect this had on my mind. 


| and yet how ancient and historic! 


| ideal world of its silent pages into reality. 


girl?” “* Madelon, Cardaillac’s daughter. The assassin was her |) 
| spectacle—that the display cannot le real—when I see royalty 


lover. There she is, whining and howling, and swearing by all 
that is sacred that Oliver is not guilty. The truth is, she is an 
accomplice in the affair, and must go to prison too,”” As he 
spoke, he cast such a deadly look of fiendish joy at his victim | 
that De Scudéry shuddered. The girl began to breathe, but | 
could not speak nor move. Mademoiselle de Scudéry regarded 
the unhappy creature with pity, Desgrais and his myrmidons 
with loathing. A dull noise was heard up stairs; they were | 
bringing down René’s body. She decided at once what was to | 
be done, and exclaimed, ‘* The girl shall go home with me; I | 
will be answerable for her; do you see to what belongs to you, 
Desgrais '’’ A loud shout of approval burst from the crowd. A | 
hundred hands were ready to lift the girl into the carriage, and | 
it drove off, escorted by warm blessings on the noble lady who 
had rescued an innocent victim from slaughter 

Serons, the first physician in Paris, was called in, and his ex- | 
ertions restored Madelon to consciousness. After many hours 
she was able to relate what had happened. 

(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM ABROAD. 


ANOTHER CHAPTER ON KINGS, 


So far indeed are kings now from having the power to do 
wrong ou any great scale, that it is with some difficulty they 
can do right—so closely are they watched by the eyes not only 
of their subjects but of neighbouring nations, such a strong glare 
does the press and the increased facilities for travelling throw | 
even into their private haunts and most trivial acticns. 
has passed away with the | 
It is no longer thought that 


” 


«divinity which doth hedge a king 
Ghost of Hamlet 


* Kings are earth's gods: in vice their law's their will; 
And if Jove stray, who dare say Jove doth ill?’ 


If Lady Macbeth were queen of England in 1840, she could 
scarcely even in her dream have thought concerning her dire 


murder 


“ What need we fear who knows it, when none can call our power to ac- | 


count.” j 
The O'Connels and Wellingtons, the Humes and Broughams, | 

of * Poor old Scotland,” im those unhappy times, must have 

been certainly embarrassed in their patriotic intentions by the 


want of a parliament and a press, but even there the sleep- 


haunted queen overlooked the trifling fact that there were bold 
hearts, big with human feelings, and strong arms advancing 
against a blood-stained tyrant, whose crimes had doomed him to j 
the enmity of the fiends of hell, as well as the indignant sons 
of earth—whose soldiers seized every opportunity to abandon 
him, and who was served by none but those 


bu ——— Constrained things, 
Whose hearts are absent too.” 
« The King’s name" is no more“ forty thousand names.” 





The divine character shed upon royalty, in past ages, render- 
ed it an institution in the eves of the millions, of which we can 
scarcely comprehend the extent in these days of pamphlets and 
The king could scarcely do any thing to divest 


newspapers. 
himself of this sublimity. 
the ignorant (which included nearly every body) may be partly 
conceived by the virtue the monarch was supposed to possess in 


Its power over the imagination of || 


curing the king's evil. 


* A most miraculous work in this good king, 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 

I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven 
Himself best knows; but strangely-visited people, 
All swollen and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers; and ‘tis spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves } 
The heahug benediction.” 


* Ay, sir; there are acrew of wretched souls 
That stay his cure ; their malady convinces 
The great assay of art; but, at his touch, 
Such sanctity has heaven given his hand, 
They presentiy amend.” 


When I first came to Europe, one of the great peculiarities 
which struck me every where in the (to me) new order of things |! 
around me, was the prevalence, in a thousand places and forms, 
of ostentatious tokens of royalty, either one of which, in the coun- 


In the course of my travellings about Europe, I became in a 
degree accustomed to these till now unheard phrases, (unless on 
the stage or in romance,) but there was always a savour of ne- 
cromancy about it—a sensation of having opened a history— 
walked into it—and by some hocus pocus transformed all the 
But I have never 
quite overcome the feeling that I am witnessing a theatrical 


in any of its public state revelations to the people—a funeral—a 
corcnation—a thanksgiving—a review—or a levee. 
geous pageant (although in sober fact but the imposing body 


without the once active soul) re-appears in all the magnificence | 


of Egyptian or Babylonian power ; and the people (quiet in the 
possession of the substance of liberty and ever willing to be 
amused with shows,) stand aloof, and gaze even as they did when 
Xerxes, or Alexander, or Numa, or Tarquin—called around 
them the grandeur of their thrones. Among the immediate in- 
habitants of a court, too, with the antique forms, remains a good 
deal of the old spirit of reverence and adoration. I have been 
surprised to see in a royal circle the extreme emotion sometimes 
caused by the address of the illustrious host. The obvious awe, 
and deep embarrassment of the inexperienced—the profound, 
unspeakable prostration of the courtly, the pride of the conceit- 
ed and the terror of the careless on finding themselves by acci- 


dent too near the principal person in the room. I once saw a 


| subject at a ball inadvertently touch, in passing, the coat sleeve 


| of his sovereign, and had he by some sudden oversight destroy- 
| ed life, or forfeited his own, he could not have recoiled with 


| more distressing evidences of 


The \} 


prodigality would be less surprising. 


terror, shame, and confusion 
Even at the theatre, for example, in the representation of Mac- 
beth, I can see the actors are not Americans by their bearing in 
the presence of the stage kings 
sations preserve a more respectful tone of voice, keep their face 
more carefully turned, on retreating, towards their august mas- 
ter, and stand, while receiving his commands, at amuch greater 
distance. 

Were this exalted class to take it into their heads to imitate 


anv of the freaks of their ancient predecessors, what a racket || 


would greet them from one end of the world to the other 


There have been awkward cyuprices in modern times, I know; 
and the division of Poland is a curious reply to the assertion 


The gor- | 


The courtiers in their conver- | 
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that kings now-a-days are powerless; but even since that act || 


many vears have passed, and | question whether any thing of the 


| sort will take place again. 


What would the world say—and the English people in par- 
ticular—had Queen Victoria ordered her chariot to be driven 
over the body of her dead father, like T'udlia, and were she to 
openly murder the Prince Albert in order to marry Sir Robert 
Peel or the Duke of Devons} ire ? 
to build a temple to himself, order his head to be placed there as 
the image of a god, and have a kettle-drum at the Tuilleries to 
imitate the thunder of heaven—to amuse himself by putting in- 


What if Louis Philippe were 


nocent people to death—to feed wild beasts at his palace with | 


human victims, and to appoint one of his horses prime minister ! 


| What would the susceptible Parisians say if their able, just, and | 
| irreproachable king were to imitate these trifling caprices of | 


Caligula? To come nearer home, suppose the President of the 
United States, angry that New-York had elected an opposition 
man to Congress, or spoken too freely of his public acts, should 
execute Hale, King, and a few more of the editors, and send a 
body of the Jackson Guards into the Park Theatre just as Fanny 
Elssler had commenced a ballet, and cause a crowded house full 
of our townsmen, women and children, to be massacred, and 
conclude by seizing thirty or forty of the rest and selling them 
to Abdel Kadar, as slaves, like Theodosius or Alexander. 


Although, however, the possibility of amusing themselves in 


this renowned institution has been left standing more unim- 
paired than one would imagine from the general intelligence of 
the age, and the perfect impunity with which Mr. David Hume 
wields his battle-axe of reform and retrenchment. The sums of 
money spent, wasted on kings and queens, has to an American 


something as shocking as it is astonishing. Were England, for 


| example, a wealthy nation—for whatever may be the aristocra- 


tical or commercial interest, we should not call a nation rich 
where the people, or so large a share of them are poor—this 
But 
the deep distress, the awful destitution, the haggard poverty, 
the exhausted, health-destroying, and yet useless toil ; the pri- 
vation, the humiliation, the degradation, the starvation, existing 
within the shores of that fair island, among people who in fact 


when one considers 


| this way has departed, it must be confessed that the exterior of | 





pay for palaces, castles, and equipages—for all the pomp and 
stately gorgeousness of oriental magnificence, one is a little 
staggered at the footing which kings yet retain on the globe 
In England, particularly, the cost of this institution is incredible 
The continental—at least the German—sovereigns are more 
modest, poorer, and wiser ; and the late king of Prussia lived in 
nearly all respects like a private gentleman. 

Some mineralogists and botanists the other day among the 
mountains of the Riesenberg were pursuing their researches, 
when they were joined by another gentleman, accompanied by a 
companion whose manners and conversation indicated courtesy, 
intelligence, and cultivation. They botanized together some 
time, and at length adjourned in company to the villa of the 
stranger, on his invitation, where they supped, spent the evening 
in agreeable chat, slept, and breakfasted. On taking their leave 
in the morning the charmed and grateful travellers requested to 
know to whom they had been indebted for such graceful hospi- 
tality. ‘I am, gentlemen, like yourselves, a botanist and a mi- 
neralogist,”’ was the reply ; ‘I am also the king of Saxony !” 

It would be long before one of the English monarchs became 
so much of a human being. Prince Albert, on assuming his pre- 
sent station, is said to have requested some ten or fifteen thou- 
sand pounds per annum. The parliament voted thirty thousand 
pounds ; and we all remember the outcry of shame that it had 
not been sixty thousand pounds. There has just been passed a 
vote of seventy thousand pounds for new stables for the queen 
at Windsor. Seventy thousand pounds more will be required to 
complete the building. How many a poor widow or deserted 
orphan, vainly struggling to sustain life free from guilt, might be 
made happy by one hundred and forty thousand pounds. pv. c. p 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE DAUGHTER'S REQUEST. 


My father! thou hast not the tale denied ; 
They say that ere to-morrow 

Thou wilt bring back a smiling bride 
To our lonely house of sorrow. 

I should wish thee joy of thy coming bliss, 
But tears are my words suppressing ; 

I think of my mother’s dving kiss, 
And my mother's parting blessi 


s 
Yet to-morrow I hope to hide my care, 
To sull my heart's sad beating, 
And strive to give thy chosen fair 
A kind and courteous greeting 
She will heed me not in the joyous pride 
Of her pomp, and friends, and beauty , 
Ah, little heed has a new-made bride 
Of a daughter's quiet duty. 


Thou gavest her costly gems, they say 
When thy heart first fondly sought her , 

Dear father, one nuptial gift, I pray, 
Bestow on thy weeping daughter 

My eye e’en now on the treasure falls, 
I covet it and ask no other; 

It has hung for years on our ancient walls— 
’Tis the portrait of my mother. 


To-morrow, when all is in festal guise, 
And guests our rooms are filling, 

The calm, meek gaze of those hazel eves 
Might thy soul with grief be thrilling. 

And gloom on thy marriage banquet cast, 
Sad thoughts of their owner giving, 

For a fleeting twelvemonth scarce has passed 
Since she mingled with the living. 


If thy bride should weary or offend, 
That portrait might waken feelings 

Of the love of thy fond, departed friend, 
And its sweet and kind revealings ; 

Of her mind’s commanding force, unchecked 
By feeble or selfish weakness ; 

Of her speech, where dazzling intellect 
Was softened by christian meekness 


Then, father, grant me at once, to-night, 
Ere the bridal crowd's intrusion, 

To remove this portrait from thy sight, 
To my chamber’s still seclusion 

it will nerve me to-morrow’s dawn to bear, 
It will beam on me protection, 

When I ask of heaven, in faltering prayer, 
To hallow thy new connection 


Thou wilt waken, dear father, in pride and glee, 
To renew the ties once broken, 

But naught on earth remains to me, 
Save this sad, silent token ; 

The husband's tears may be few and brief, 
He may woo and win another, 

But the daughter clings, in unchanging truth, 
To the image of her mother 


From the Dowager, a new Novel, by Mrs. Gore. 


THE DOWAGER AND MR. VAUX. 


* Vaux '—the cards! 
cussion between her daughter and her brother, as she swept past 
them from the family coach to the staircase, on the day in ques 
And Vaux, who was recently engaged in her ladyship’s 


said Lady Delmaine, interrupting a dis- 
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hall table, and presenting on a salver to the dowager the vast 
assortment of visiting-cards accumulated during her absence. 

“Any one else?” she inquired, beginning slowly to ascend 
the staircase, while the blue and yellow macaw chained to its 
stand in the hall, kept screaming to the utmost pitch of its voice 
to testify its joy at the sight of Lady Meliora. 

“No one else, my lady.” 

** Not Henderson’s man about the mignionette '” 

*““Oh! yes, my lady. He called before the carriage could 
have reached Park-lane.’ 

“Then why did you say no one else *” 

“T thought your ladyship meant (quiet, Cocotte!) no other 
morning visiters.”” 

* You thought nonsense. Remember, Vaux, I choose to have 
an accurate account of every person whatsoever who inquires for 
me or my daughter.” 

“ Your ladyship always has, my lady.” 

“Don’t answer me. Where is your book? 


You know, Vaux, 


I have uniformly desired you not to let me be two days without | 


seeing your book.”’ 


“Your ladyship never is. Only as I thought that as (quiet, 


Cocotte '!)—I thought that as I have only had three names to | 


enter since October, your ladyship might be tired of reading them 
over and over again. Most of the visiters, my lady, come, ac- 
cording to your ladyship’s desire, before three o'clock, so as to be 
sure of finding you at home ; and as to the rest, (quiet Cocotte! 
quiet, sir!)—they leave their visiting-ticket, and there's an 
end on’t.” 

“T did not ask you for an harangue, sir, but for my visiting-book. 
And pray leave off hallooing to the bird, over the bannisters, 
which is far more disagreeable than Cocotte’s screaming, and 
what the poor macaw has never been used to.” 

** No, my lady,” replied the well-powdered Mr. Vaux, as he de- 
ferentially attended the steps of the dowager up stairs. 

* Don’t answer me, sir. 
is a proof that he has lived in the lowest style of places. Pray, 
did not my daughter Lady Mary call here this morning with 
Miss Langley '” continued her ladyship, stopping short and pant- 
ing on the landing-place. 

“ Ye-e-s, my lady. I conclude your ladyship in this case de- 
sires an answer?” 

“ T trust, sir, you are not presuming to be jocular’” 

** My lady, I only thought that—” 

“T request that there may be no thinking so long as you are 
in my service. You are here to do as you are bid. Pray, why did 
you not inform me of my daughter's visit '” 

“T concluded, my lady, from what Lady Mary Langley said, 
that there was an understanding between you—(quiet—” he 
checked himself in time, and the macaw screamed on.) 

“ Observe, pray, that there is no such thing as what you call @n- 
derstanding connected with any part of your duties in this esta- 
blishment. All I require of you is your responsibility for my plate, 
cellar, and footman ; your personal attendance so long as I am 
in the house, your vigilance during my absence, and an accurate 


account of my visiters on my return. I met Lady Mary at Lady 


Halidown’s, or I might never have been aware of her visit. Send | 


Otley to my room, and let me hear no more of these irregularities.’ 


SALE OF OLD BACHELORS, 


I dream'd a dream in the midst of my slumbers, 

And as fast as J dreamed it was coined into numbers ; 
My thoughts ran along in such beautiful metre, 

I'm sure I ne'er saw any poetry eweeter 

It seemed that a law had been recently made 

That a tax on old bachelors’ pates should be laid ; 
And in order to make them all willing to marry, 

‘The tax was as large as a man could well carry, 

The bachelors grumbled, and said ‘twere no use, 
*Twas horrid injustice and horrid abuse :-— 


I detest a servant who answers. It | 


| fuge under the elephant, and there fell fast asleep 
| in vain attempted to drag him from his asylum, as this animal 


[a 


thrust against the strongest part of the wall, and by reiterated | 
shocks continued their efforts, carefully observing and following | 
with their eyes the effect of the equilibrium; at last, when it 
was sufficiently loosened, making one violent push, they sudden- 
ly drew back together, that they might not be wounded, and the | 
whole came tumbling to the ground.” 

A soldier at Pondicherry was accustomed to give treats to an | 


| elephant every time he received his pay ; and having one day 


become intoxicated, and being pursued by the guard, he took re- 
The guard 


On awakening, however, the sol- 


defended him with his trunk 


| dier became dreadfully alarmed at finding himself under such an 





— 


And declared that to save their own heart's blood from spilling, | 


Of such a vile tax they would ne’er pay a stulling 

But the rulers determined their skill to pursue, 

So they set the old bachelors up at vendue ; 

A crier was sent through the town to and fro, 

To rattle his bell and his trumpet to blow ; 

And to call out to all he might meet in the way, 

Ho! forty old bachelors sold here to-day.” 

And presently all the old maids of the town, 

Each one in her very best bonnet and gown, 

From thirty to sisty, fair, plain, red, and pale, 

Of every description all flocked to the sale 

The auctioneer then in his labours began, 

And call'd out aloud as he held up a man, 

** How much for a bachelor—who wants to buy *" 

In a twink every maiden responded ** I—I." 

In short, at a hugely extravagant price, 

The bachelors all were sold off in a trice ; 

And forty old maidens—some younger, some older, 

Each lugged an old bachelor home by the shoulder 
THE GRATITUDE OF THE ELEPHANT. 
Elephants not only obey the voice of their keepers in his pre- 

sence, but some, even in his absence, will perform tasks which 

have been explained tothem. “I have seen two (says M. D'Os- 

bonville) occupied in beating down a wall, which their keeper 

had desired them to do, and encouraged them by a promise of 

fruit and liquor They combined their efforts ; and doub- 

ling up their trunks, which were guarded from injury by leather, 


enormous creature. The elephant, perceiving his fears, imme- 
diately caressed him with his trunk 
The follewing instance of the sagacity of the elephant is re- | 


| lated by Dr. Darwin, who had it from some gentleman of un- 


doubted veracity, who had resided in India. The elephants that 
are used to carry the baggage of the English armies, are each 
put under the care of a native of Hindoo; and while this person 
and his wife go into the woods to collect leaves and branches for 
the animal's food, they fix him to the ground by a length of 
chain, and frequently leave a child, yet unable to walk, under 
his protection, which the intelligent animal not only defends, but 
as it creeps about, when it arrives near the extremity of the 
chain, he wraps his trunk gently round it, and brings it again 
into the centre of the circle. 

The elephant showed, by constant flagellation of his person, 
that he was much annoyed by his persecutors, the musquetoes ; 
and the keeper brought a little naked black thing, as round as a 
ball, a child, laid it down before the animal with two words in | 
Hindostanee—* Watch it,” and then walked away into the town 
The elephant immediately broke off the largest part of a bough, | 
so as to make a smaller and more convenient whisk, and directed 
his whole attention to the child, gently fanning the little lump 
of Indian ink, and driving away every musquetoe which came near 
it ; this he continued for upwards of two hours, regardless of | 
himself, until the keeper returned. It was really a beautiful | 
sight, and causing much reflection Here was a monster whose 
bulk exceeded that of the infant by at least ten thousand times, 
acknowledging that the image of his Maker, even in the lowest 
degree of perfection, was divine—silently proving the truth of 
the sacred announcement, that God had “ given to man domin- 
ion over the beasts of the field.” 





THE RINGLET. 


Oh, treasured thus by passion’s slave, 
Dear relic of the by-gone year; 

Sav, what remains of her who gave’ 
The vain regret—the useless tear 

The clasping hands—the throbbing brow— 
The murmuring of that shadowy word, 

To which had answered once—oh ! now, 
Why is that light quick step unheard ' 


What in those syllables is found, | 
That such a start of wo can claim’ 
A word is but an empty sound— 
Alas! it is—it was—her name! 
It was—ves, she was once! as gay, 
As full of life, as aught that lives; 
The breath—the life—hath passed away, 
But not the pang her memory gives 


Bright tress! thy beauty bringeth now 
A thousand dreams of rapture gone | 
Her sunny eyes, her radiant brow, 
The low, light laughter of her tone 
Gazing on thee, again she stands 
Before me, as in days of old, 
With all her young head's shining bands, 
And all its wavy curls of gold } 


Till as I view thee, silken tress, 
I feel within my suffering heart— 
*Tis all which now my sight can bless, 
All that of her will not depart 
Oh! thou that wert life's dearest prize, 
That now art but a thought of pain ; 
Why do thy tones—thy laughing eyes— 
Rise up to wring my sou! again’ 


T roam in vain: the sun that beams 
Is still the sun awe looked upon ; 
My hand, my lonely hand, in dreams, 
Seeks still for thine to clasp its own 
Mv heart resists all time—all change, 
And finds no other form so dear 
Mv memory, wheresoe’er I range, 
Clings to the spot where thou wert near 


Change! thou wert all life’s scenery 
To me, the billowy, bounding wave— 
The wide green earth—the far blue sky, 
Form but the landscape of thy grave ' 


Oh' bitter is their boon of life 
Who cannot hope—who may not die— 
I linger in a world of strife, 
Whilst thou art in the happy sky ' 
I envy thee the peace thou hast, 
And, but ‘tis sin, the knee would bow, 
That He who made thee all thou wasf, 
Would make me all—that thou art now ' 


DONALD MACPHERSON. 

Every one has heard of the brave Macpherson, who with his 
trusty ferrara mowed down whole ranks of the Gallic foe, in 
that memorable battle where the immorta! Wolfe expired in the 
arms of victory! His captain, who had marked the incredible 
valour of the gallant Caledonian, saw him, after the fate of the glo. 
rious day was decided, set himself down by a heap of Frenchmen, 
slain by his valiant arm, wipe the dust and sweat from his sun- 
burnt brow, and refresh himself with a hearty pinch from his 
snufl-mill. The king, on the regiinent’s return to Britain, ex- 
pressed a desire to see this brave old Highlander, who being in- 
troduced by his captain, his majesty presented his hand to Don- 
ald to kiss; honest Donald, unacquainted with the ceremonial of 
courts, and thinking the king asked him for a pinch of snuff, 
clapped his horn into the monarchs fist, accompamed by a hearty 
squeeze. The king laughed heartily, accepted of a pinch, made 
Donald a lieutenant, and gave him half-pay for life 


HOW TO CURE A HUSBAND. 


A woman, whom her husband used frequently to scold, went 
to a cunning man to inquire how she might cure him of his bar 
barity. The sagacious soothsayer heard her complaint ; and after 
pronouncing some hard words, and using various gesticulations, 
while he filled a phial with coloured liquid, desired her, when- 
ever her husband was in a passion, to take a mouthful of the li- 
quor and keep it in her mouth for five minutes. The woman, 
quite overjoyed at so simple a remedy, strictly followed the 
counsel which was given her, and by her silence escaped the 
usual annoyance. The contents of the bottle being at last ex- 
pended, she returned to the cunning man and anxiously beg- 
ged to have another possessed of the same virtue. ‘ Daughter,” 
said the man, “ there was nothing in the bottle but brown sugar 
and water. When your husband is in a passion, hold your tongue, 


” 


and, my life on it, he will not scold vou in future 





EPIGRAMS, 

There is no kind of wit which pleases us more than a good, 
pungent epigram. In this description of humour the English 
language is very rich. In almost all our great poets we meet 
with epigrams continually, and they are scattered “ thick as au- 
tumnal leaves” throughout the humbler walks of letters. Dr 
Johnson has written one upon George IT. and his poet-laureat, 
Cibber, which, for grave sarcasm, is almost unexcelled 


** Augustus still survives in Maro’s strain, 
And Spenser's verse prolongs Eliza's reign 
Great George's acts let tuneful Cibber sing, 
For nature made the poet for the king.” 
One of the wits of Queen Anne's time thus writes concerning a 
notorious plagiarist by the name of Moore 
* Moore always smiles whenever he recites ; 
He smiles (you think) approving what he writes— 
And yet m this no vanity is shown ; 
A modest man may like what's not his own.” 
Here is another on Cibber 
“In merry old England it once was a rule 
The king had his poet and. also his fool ; 
But now we're so frugal, I'd have you to know it, 
That Cibber can serve both for fool and for poet.’ 
Robert Tannahill, a Scotch poet, is the author of a pretty lit 
tle epigram on woman 
** Nature, impartial in her ends, 
When she made man the strongest, 
In justice then, to make amends, 
Made woman's tongue the longest 


Garrick is the author of a capital epigram on Sir John Hill, 


a physician and dramatist We believe that it rons thas 


* For farces and physic 
His equal there none is ; 
His farces are physic, 
His physic a farce is 


Dr. Aldridge’s “ five reasons for drinking "’ contain a good deal 


of humour mixed with their epigrammatic point, and undoubted 
ly give the true philosophy of the toper 

**Good wine ; a friend , or being dry ; 

Or, lest we should be, by and by ; 

Or, any other reason why 


made by some wit on the circum 


There is a smart 


stances of a card-playing young lady marrying her gardener 


epigram 


* Tromps ever ruled the charming maid, 
Sure all the world must pardon her; 
The destimes turned up a spade,— 
She married John the gardener.” 

Syron, we believe, is the author of the following couplet one 

selfish politician, who committed his speeches to memory 
‘C. has no heart you say,—but I deny it 
He has a heart,—he vets his speeches by at.” 

In “Don Juan” there is a great number of excellent epi 
grams, but so mixed up are they with the reflections of the poet 
that separation would materially dull their pot. We conclude 
with one from Tom Moore 

“T never gave a kiss, savs Prue, 
To naughty man, for I abhor it 
She never gave a kiss, ‘tis true, 
She'll take one tho’, and thank vou for n° 
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LETTERS IN VERSE. | 


INTERCEPTED CORRESPONDENCE, 


Being an epistle from a faded beauty intown to a particular friend 
in the country ; from which young ladies just ** coming out” may 
take a hint in season. 


Au! I remember when I was a girl 

How my hair naturally used to curl, 

And how my aunt four yards of net would pucker, 
And cal! the odious thing, ** Diana's tucker.” 

I hated it, because although, you see, 

It did for her, it didn't do for me. 

(Popkins said I should wear a low corsage, 

But this I know was merely /adinage.) 

i recollect the gaieties of old— 

Ices when hot, and punch when we were cold ! 
Race-balls, and county-balls, and balls where yon, 
For seven shillings, got dance and supper too. 
Oh! I remember all the routs and plays— 

** But words are idle,’ as Lord Byron says ; 

And so am I, and therefore can spare time, 

To put my recollections into rhyme. 

I recollect the man who did declare 

When I was at the fair, myself was fair : 

(I had it in my album for three years, } 
And often looked, and shed delicious tears. ) 
I didn’t fall in love, however, then, \| 
Because I never saw that man again. i| 
And I remember Popkins—ah! too well ! 1] 
And all who once in love with Chloe fell 1} 
They call me Chloé, for they said my grace } 
Was nyimph-like, as was also ha/f my face | 
My mouth was wide, but then I had a smile i 
Which might a demon of its tears beguile. |] 
As Captain Popkins said, or rather swore, 1] 
He liked me, (ah! my Popkins !) all the more 
He couldn't bear a little mouth, for when 

Tt laughed ‘twas like a long slit in a pen; 

Or button-hole stretched on too big a button ; \| 
Or little cut for gravy in boiled mutton. 1} 
(Popkins was clever)—but I must proceed | 
More regularly, that my friends may read. i} 
I didn’t marry, for I couldn't get | 
A man I liked ; I haven't got one yet ; \| 
But I had handsome lovers by the score : } 
Alas! alas! I always sighed for more 


First came young Minton, of the ninth hussars ; 
His eyes were bright and twinkling as the stars. 
There was, indeed, a little little cast, 

But he assured me that it would not last ; | 
And only came, when he, one cold bivouvac, 
Gazed on the foe, and could not turn it back— 
The chill was so intense! Pvor Minton, I 
Really did think he certainly would die. 

He gave ine of himself a little print ; 

The painter did not see or heed the squint 
Squint it was not—but one eye sought the other | 
With tenderness, as "twere a young twin brother 

He gave it, and he sighed : oh! often after 
The memory of that sigh hath chill'd my laughter, 
I'm sure I might have married Aim, but then 

I never did enough encourage men i] 
And somehow he made love to Anna Budge ; i| 
I never owed the ugly minx a grudge, | 
Though, heav’n knows, she was cross and plain enough 
The things he used to say to her—such stuff! || 


Then came young Frederic Mortimer de Veaux 
A cruel, faithless wretch, that work’d me wo. 
But such a man! so tall, so straight—he took 
A lady's heart away at every look 

Such a hooked nose, such loads of curly hair— 
Such a pale, wild, intense Byronic air ; | 
And his whole soul, (as he himseif has said,) | 
** Wandering about among the mighty dead.” | 
He had read books, and rather liked to show it, {| 
And always spoke like an inspired poet. 

last time we met, my heart prophetic drew 

A mournfal omen from his wild adieu 

I wrote it down, when he had closed the door. 
All I remembered—would it had been more ! | 
* Allah hu! shall T ever behold thee again, 

Sweet cause of my transport—dear cause of my pain 
Al, hamdu il [lah ! what place can be fair, 

My rose of the desert, if ‘how art not there ' j 
Yet | go—for stern duty compels me to do so— 

From the world where my heart is, like far-banished Crusoe. | 
Gal's gardens invite me, but Fate says, depart, 
Bismillah! farewell, young Haidee of my heart 
Was it not beautiful! it was—ah, me! 

Who would have thought such lips could traitors be ? 
Who could have thought, who saw his bright eye burn, 
He spoke—intending never to return ! 


Then Mr. Humley asked aunt's leave to wed, 
And winked, and asked if love was in my head, 
Or heart ; and then proceeding things to settle, 
(Helping my aunt the while to lift the kettle,)— 
Said, “ You shall have a cozy home, my dear, 
And fifty pounds (to buy vou clothes) a year 
And we must get vour aunt, or some kind fairy, 
To teach you how to churn and mind the dairy.” 
“A cozy home !” why, did one ever hear 

Of such a man? and to call me ** my dear :” 

Me—I was Frederick Mortimer's Acart’s Haidec ; 
Young Minton’s star of hope and gladness—me ! 
But I refused him; though my aunt did say 

That it was an advantage thrown away ;"’ 

(He an advantage ')—* that she'd make me rue it— 
Make me anun—" I'd like to see her do it ! 








Down, down, rebellious heart! I ama nun, 
At least, the same as if I had been one. 

I do repent I thought myself too comely ; 

I do repent I am not Mrs. Humley ! 


Then, cold and cautious, came young Archy Campbell. 
Full many a sunset walk and pleasant ramble 

I took with him; but I grew weary soon, 

Because, instead of turning from the moon 

To gaze on me, he bade me look with him, 

And wondered when her light would grow more dim, 
And the world fade away. I should have tired 

Before our honey-moon had half expired. 


Oh! loved when first I met thee, and for ever, 

Thou, from whom cold caprice hath made me sever— 
Where art thou, Popkins '—Captain Popkins! oh! 
Dear recollection and delicious wo! 

Most generous, most genteel. Oh! thou, alas! 

** Of the hest class, and better than thy class,” 

Where art thou’? Ah! it matters not to me; 

By Chloe's side thou never more shall be ! 

How sweetly didst thou sing “ Those Evening Bells "— 
Still the dear echo in my bosom swells : 

How gaily didst thou dance, how clearly whistle ! 
How neatly fold each elegant epistle ! 

How thin thy pumps were, and how bright thy boot, 
(‘Twas that brought ** Warren's blacking "’ in repute.) 
How nameless was thy majesty of form, 

Making each man look like a wriggling worm, 

That dared beside thy shoulders’ broad expanse 

To venture his lank shape. By what sweet chance 
Did all, that would have been defects in others, 
(Whom yet you deemed your fellow-men and brothers, ) 
Turn to perfection when beheld in you ; : 
Though short, yet graceful ; fat, but active too! 


He wrote, adored, proposed—but some strange power 
Bade me nip off his young Hope's budding flower: 
I did not even answer that sweet letter, 

Because I thought, perhaps, I'd get a better. 

Oh! Chloé, tear thy hair and beat thy breast ; 
How couldst thou get a better than the best ? 

’Tis over now—the agony, despair, 

With which I beat that breast and tore that hair ; 
When one unmeaning note of cold adieu, 

Mixed with reproach, was all my silence drew. 
Gone, and for ever '—TI could scarce believe it 
Surely he wrote, and I did not receive it! 

Vain hope! he went—he was my heart's one love ; 
All other men, all other loves, above. 

I would have married him without a penny, 

Each lover after him wax one too many ! 


There was a certain Irishman, indeed, 

Who borrowed Cupid's darts to make me bleed. 
My aunt said he was vulgar; he was poor, 

And his boots creaked, and dirtied her smooth floor 
She hated him; and when he went away, 

He wrote—I have the verses to this day : 


**Wirasthru ! then, my beautiful jewel, 
I'm quite tired out of my life. 

I can’t tight with Fortune a duel, 
I cannot have you for a wife. 

The beauties of nature adorning 
No longer afford me delight 

In the night, och! I wish it were morning, 
In the morning I wish it were night! 


‘For your aunt, she has writ me a letter, 
(Och, den, she’s a sad dirty rogue !) 

Does she think other men love you better, 
Because I've a bit of the brogue? 

In regard to the fighting and swearing, 
Sure, jewel, it’s all for the best ; 

Just to drown all the grumbling and tearing, 
That give my poor stomach no rest. 


** Small work I've had late at the carvin’, 
Less than none I can’t have, any how ; 
And he wouldn't deny, when he’s starvin’, 

Your Danny a bit of a row? 
Then, good-night to you, love, or good-morrow ; 
Sure, it’s all just the same which I say, 
For the differ is small, to my sorrow, 
When one gets neither breakfast nor tay !’ 


. 


Now was this vulgar, which was “said or sung !"" 
Or but the ling’ring of his native tongue 

In ears which thought it music ; bemg such 

As he had known in childhood’s early years, 
What time we suffer little, and hope much ; 

And oft turn back to gaze upon with tears ! 

I liked him, and I liked his verses ; but 

In some vile squabble, as to where he put 

His walking-stick, and whether sticks were stronger 
For being cut on Irish ground, or longer, 

He lost his life ; and J my last real love : 

For though a few still round me used to rove, 
Whether they had not half his sense and merit— 
I never have loved since with any spirit! 


THE ADVANTAGES or BalL.—One of the constables of our 
borough recently called upon an individual with the pleasant in- 
formation that he had an execution against him for rent. This 


| was a new thing for our unfortunate triend—it was surprising— 


he had frequently rented houses before, had given bail, as in the 
present case, for the rent, and had never been troubled about the 
matter. ‘ There must be some mistake—why did not the con- 
stable call upon his bail as usual?’ ‘ He is not to be found,” 
said the constable 


| a great deal of trouble, running about to get bail—and now he 
| has gone off, leaving me to pay the rent myself!” 


ee ee Se 


** Well, I think it’s a verv hard case; I had | 


Se aE 


POPULAR OUTLINE SKETCHES. 





| [We recommend “ Winning and Losing ” to the especial attention 
of all our readers. It is a story of every-day life, exceed. 
ingly well told, and full of interest. It should be printed in let. 
ters of gold, and circulated from one end of the land to the 
other. It will do more good than a thousand homilies. We 
|| know nothing of the writer, or we would cheerfully publish his 

name. The sketch was selected for these col by a constant 

reader, who found it in an old newspaper which had been lite. 
| rally read to pieces. If we are not mistaken, it was published 
i some years ago in the Southern Literary Messenger, a monthly 
work that does honour to the periodical literature of the country. | 


| 
| 


| 








LOSING AND WINNING. 


Ir was a bright and beautiful autumnal evening. The earth 
| was clad in a garb of the richest and brightest hues; and the 
| clear cerulean of the heavens gave place, near the setting sun, 
to a glowing *‘ saffron colour,” over which was hung a most mag- 
nificent drapery of crimson clouds. Farther towards both the 
north and south was suspended here and there a sable curtain, 
fringed with gold, folded as but one hand could fold them. They 
seemed fitting drapery to the feet of Him who “ rideth upon the 
wings of the wind.” 

Such was the evening on which Edward Cunningham con- 
ducted his fair bride into the mansion prepared for her reception. 
| But had both earth and heaven been decked with tenfold splen- 

dour, their beauty and magnificence would have been lost on 
him ; for his thoughts, his affections, his whole being were cen- 
tered in the graceful creature that leaned on his arm, and whom 

| he again and again welcomed to his new abode—her future 
| home. He forgot that he still moved in a world that was groan- 
ing under the pressure of unnumbered evils ; forgot that earthly 
joy is oftentimes but a dream, a fantasy that vanishes like the sha- 
dow of a summer cloud which flits across the landscape, or as the 
morning vapour before the rising sun; forgot that all on this 
side of heaven is fleeting, and changeable, and false. In his 
bride, the object of his fondest love, he felt that he possessed a 
treasure whose smile would be unclouded sunshine to his soul ; 
whose society would make another Eden bloom for him. It was 
| but six short months since he first saw her who was now his 
| wife; and for nearly that entire period he had been in a “ de- 
, lirium of love,” intent only on securing her as his own. He had 
attained his object, and life seemed spread before him, a para- 

| dise of delight, blooming with roses, unaccompanied by thorns 
Joy and sorrow, in this world, dwell side by side. In a state- 

ly mansion, two doors only from the one that had just received 
the joyful bridegroom and happy bride, dwelt one who had been 
'| four weeks a wife. On that same bright evening she was sitting 
in the solitude of her richly furnished chamber, her elbows rest- 

| ing on a table, her hand supporting her head, while a letter lay 
| spread before her, on which her eyes, blinded by tears, were ri- 
| veted. The letter was from her husband. He had been from 
| home nearly three weeks, in which time she had heard from him 
but once, and then only by a verbal message. The letter that 
lay before her had just arrived ; it was the first that she had ever 


| 
| 


received from her husband, and ran thus :— 

| Mrs. Westsury,—Thinking you might possibly expect to 
see me at home this week, I write to inform you that busines 
will detain me in town some time longer Frep. Westsury 


For a long time, the gentle, the feeling Julia, indulged her 
| tears and her grief without restraint. Again and again she read 
the laconic epistle before her, to ascertain what more might be 
But nothing could be 


It was 


made of it than at first met the eye. 
clothed in plainer language or more easily understood. 
as brief and as much to the point as those interesting letters 
which debtors sometimes receive from their creditors through 
the agency of an attoriey. * Did ever a youthful bride,” thought 
He strives 


she, “ receive from her husband such a letter as this? 
to show me the complete indifference and coldness of his heart 
towards me. Oh, why did I accept his hand, which was rather 
his father’s offering than his own? Why did I not listen to my 
reason rather than my fond and foolish heart, and resist the old 
man’s arguments and pleadings! Why did I believe him when 
he told me I should win his son's affections! Did I not know 
| that his heart was given to another! Dear old man, he fondly 
believed his Frederick's affections could not long be withheld 
from one whom he himself loved so tenderly; and how eagerly 
I drank in his assurances! Amid all the sorrow that I ielt whilk 
kneeling by his dying bed, how did my heart swell with undetin- 
able pleasure, as he laid his hand, already chilled by death, upon 
my head, gave me a parting blessing, and said that his son 
would love me’? Mistaken assurance! ah, why did I| fondly 
trust it’? Were I now free ! free ’—would I then have the knot 
untied that makes me his for life’ Not for a world like this! 
No, he is mine, and I am his; by the laws of God and man, we 
are one. He must sometimes be at home, and an occasional! 
hour in his society will be a dearer bliss than aught this world 
His father’s blessing is still warm at my 

heart! I still feel his hand on my head! Let me act as he 

trusted I should act, and all may yet be well. Duties are mme; 
| and thine, heavenly Father, are results. Overlook my imfirmi- 


| can bestow beside. 
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ties, forgive all that needs forgiveness, sustain my weakness, | 
and guide me by thine unerring wisdom.” She fell on her knees | 
to continue her supplications, and pour out her full soul before 
her Father in heaven ; and when she arose, her heart, if not hap- | 
py, was calm ; her brow, if not cheerful, was serene. 

Frederick Westbury was an only child. He never enjoyed 
the advantages of maternal instruction, impressed on the heart | 
by maternal tenderness—for his mother died before he was three | 
years old, and al! recollections of her had faded from his me- 
mory. Judge Westbury was one of the most amiable, one of | 
the best of men ; but with regard to the management of his son, | 
he was too much like the venerable Israelitish priest. His son, | 
like other sons, often did that which was wrong, “ and he res- 
trained him not.” He was neither negligent in teaching or in 
warning ; but instruction and discipline did not, as they ever 
should do, go hand in hand; and for want of this discipline, 
Frederick grew up with passions uncontrolled—with a will un- 
subdued. He received a finished education, and his mind, which 
was of a high order, was richly stored with knowledge. His 
pride of character was great, and he looked down with contempt 
on all that was dishonourable or vicious. He had a chivalrous 
generosity, and a frankness of disposition, that led him to detest | 
concealment or deceit. He loved or hated with his whole soul. 
In person he was elegant ; his countenance was marked with in- | 
tellect and strong feeling ; and he had the bearing of a prince. 
Such was Frederick Westbury when he reached the age of four- 
and-twenty. 

About a year before his marriage Frederick became acquain- 
ted with Maria Eldon, a young lady of great beauty of person 
and fascination of manner, who at once enslaved his affections. 
But against Miss Eldon Judge Westbury had conceived a preju- 
dice ; and for once in his life was obstinate in refusing to in- 
dulge his son in the wish of his heart. He foresaw, or thought 
he did so, the utter ruin of that son's happiness, should he so 
ally himself. He had selected a wife for his son, a daughter-in- 
law for himself, more to his own taste. Julia Horton was pos- 
sessed of all that he thought valuable or fascinating in woman 
Possibly Frederick might have thought so too, had he known her 
ere his heart was in possession of another; but being pointed 
out to him as one to whom he must transfer his affections, he 
looked upon her with aversion as the chief obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of his wishes. Julia was born and had been educated ina | 
place remote from Judge Wevtbury’s residence ; but from her 
infancy he had seen her from time to time, as business led him 
into that part of the country in which her parents resided. In 
her childhood she entwined herself around the heart of the 
Judge ; and from that period he had looked on her as the future 
wife of his son. His views and wishes, however, were strictly 
confined to his own breast, until, to his dismay, he found that 
his son's affections were entangled. This discovery was no 
sooner made than he wrote a pressing letter to Julia, who was now 
an orphan, to come and make him a visit of a few weeks. The 
reason he gave for inviting her was, that his health was rapidly 
declining,—which was indeed too true,—and he felt that her so- 
ciety would be a solace to his heart. Julia came; she saw 
Frederick ; heard his enlightened conversation; observed his | 
polished manners; remarked the lofty tone of his feelings; and 
giving the reins to her fancy without consulting reason or pru- 
dence—she loved him. Too late for her security, but too soon | 
for her peace, she learned that he loved another. Dreading lest 
she should betray her folly to the object of her unsought affec- 
tion, she wished immediately to return to her native place. But 
to this Judge Westbury would not listen. He soon discovered 
the state of her feelings, and it gave him unmingled satisfaction ; 
it augured well for the success of his dearest earthly hope ; and 
as his strength was rapidly declining, consumption having fast- 
ened her deadly fangs upon him to hasten him to the grave, he 
grave his whole mind to the accomplishment of his design. At 
first his son listened to the subject with disgusted impatience ; 
but his feelings softened as he saw his father sinking to the 
tomb ; and in an unguarded hour he promised him that he would 
make Julia his wite. Judge Westbury next exerted himself to 
obtain a promise from Julia that she would accept the hand of 
his son; and he rested not until they had mutually plighted 
their faith by the bedside. To Frederick this was a moment of 
unmingled misery. He saw that his father was dying, and felt 
himself constrained to promise his hand to one woman while his | 


heart was in possession of another. 


Julia's emotions were of the most confiding character. To be 
the plighted bride of the man she loved made her heart throb with 
joy, and her faith in his father’s assurance that she would win 
his affections sustained her hope that his prediction would be 
verified. Yet, when she marked the countenance of her future 
husband, her heart sank within her. She could not persuade || 
herself into the belief that its unmingled gloom arose solely from 
grief at the approaching death of his father. She felt that he || 
was making a sacrifice of his fondest wishes at the shrine of 
filial duty. 

Judge Westbury died ; and with almost his parting breath he || 
pronounced a blessing upon Julia his daughter, the wife of his | 
son, most solemnly repeating his conviction that she would soon | 
secure the heart of her husband. 

Immediately on the decease of her friend and father, Julia re- 
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| turned home, and in three months F: rederick followed her to ful- 
| fil his promise. He was wretched, and would have given the 
| world, had he possessed it, to be free from his engagement. 


| But that could never be. His word had been given to his fa- | 
| ther, aud must be religiously redeemed. ‘1 will make her my | 


| wife,”’ thought he; “I promised my father that I would. Thank 

heaven, I never promised that I would love her!” Repugnant 
| as such a union was to his feelings, he was really impatient to 
| have it completed ; for as his idea of his duty and obligation 


went not beyond the bare act of making her his wife, he felt | 


that that once done, he should be comparatively a free man. 
| “Tam come,” said he to Julia, “to fulfil my engagement 
| Will you name a day for the ceremony *” 

His countenance was so gloomy, his manner so cold—so ut- 
terly destitute of tenderness or kindly feeling, that something 
like terror seized Julia's heart ; and, without making any reply, 
she burst into tears. 

*“Why these tears, Miss Horton?” said he 
promise was given to my father ; it is fit that we redeem it.” 

“No particular time was specified,” said Julia, timidly, and 
with a faltering voice : “ Is so much haste necessary '"’ 

“My father wished that no unnecessary delay should be 
made,”’ said Frederick, * and I see no reason why we should 
not as well be maizied now as at any future period. If you con- 
sult my wishes, you will name an early day.” 

The day was fixed, and at length arrived, presenting the sin- 
gular anomaly of a man eagerly hastening to the altar to utter 
vows from which his heart recoiled, and a woman going to it 
with trembling and reluctance—though about to be united with 
him who possessed her undivided affections. 


To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


{The return of the dead Napoleon to his capital has excited an in- 
terest scarcely inferiour to that which shook the world at his 
return from Elba. Poets have chosen it as the theme of their 
loftiest flights ; orators catch new eloquence from its inspira. 
tion; politicians shake their heads and talk mysteriously of 
consequences which will—not come to pass. But among the nu- 

merous productions to which this sublime event has given rise, 
none is more remarkable than the Invocation, penned by Prince 
Louis Napoleon in his prison. The original is not in verse, but 
itis rich with the higher elements of poetry, which we trust will 
be recognized in the spirited version of our young correspondent 
With the political opinions and views of the Prince we have no- 
thing to de. That he is wanting in common prudence is pretty 
generally conceded ; but, at the same time, there are indications 
that he possesses genius of a high order ; and which, directed to 
literary pursuits, might insure him a more extensive empire in 
the minds of men than he has any prospect of every exercising 
with sword or sceptre. His speech on his trial, though deficient 
in reasoning, is a master-piece of eloquence ; and the same quali- 
ty is conspicuous in all his writings.] 


INVOCATION TO THE SHADE OF THE EMPEROUR 
BY PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


BY JAMES 


TRANSLATED NACK 


Hail, sire! thou to thy cherished France 
Again im triumph dost advance, 

While old and young, with song and shout, 
To welcome thee are thronging out ; 
And all but those who share thy name 
‘The precious privilege may claim, 

‘To cluster round the sacred bed 

That bears the mightiest of the dead ' 
But I, deep in a dungeon’s gloom, 

Less welcome far than glory’s tomb ; 
Oh, scarce on me one ray may fall 

That lights thy gorgeous funeral ' 


Chief of our house—and of mankind— 
Oh let us not thy censure find, 

If none of the imperial line 

Attends thee to thy final shrine ' 

Thy exile and thy every pain 

Closed with thy life—but ours remain 


Far from thy friends and from thy land, 
And far from every kindred hand ; 

No wife to breathe affection’s sighs, 

No son to close thy awful eyes ; 

From Helen’s rock and England's rod 
Thy injured spirit rushed to God ! 


The hero, through all perils tried, 
Whose love thy absent son’s supplied, 
Montholon, once thy prison-mate, 
Now shares a humbler captive's fate. 
Alas! how can they honour thee, 

Nor set thy faithful veteran free ! 


Returning to thy cherished shore, 

To reign till time shall be no more ; 
When every ship and fort unfurled 

The tri-colour that won the world, 

A moment's life again was given, 

As with electric fire from heaven ; 

Thy marble head a moment raised, 
Thine eyes, unloeked, a moment gazed , 


“Our mutual 
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But on their view no eagle came, 

Winging its flight to Notre-Dame ! 

They sought some kindred face in vain, 


Then sadly closed to sleep again 


Yet not till passed before their glance 
The youthful chivalry of France, 

Whose fathers, as it is their pride 

To boast, have battled at thy side ; 

Nor shouldst thou deem the father’s fire 
So soon can in the sons expire ; 

Though every sword sleeps in its sheath, 
For thoughts may burn that may not breathe ; 
And while the dazzling phantom flits, 

Of Jena, or of Austerlitz ; 

The flower of France must hail the sun 
Of glory in Napoleon ' 


But as for those whom thou hast seen 

So great, and tindest now so mean, 
Whose greatness was upon them thrown 
By thee—whose meanness is their own— 
‘Those who renounce with shameless face 
Thy creed, thy glory, and thy race, 

Who when I sought them, in thy name 
Invoking liberty and fame, 

Could tell me and the outraged land, 

** These are not things we understand '" 


Oh heed them not though they should say, 
Now their renown has pass'd away, 

That thine was but a meteor’s light, 
Which hastens to oblivion's night 

*Tis not for such to harm thy name, 

And only such could wrong thy fame, 
Whose bright immortal heritage 
Shall crown thy race in every age 


A memorable day shall be 

This day, alike to France and me' 

While pomp, and pageantry, and pride 
Surround thy bier on every side, 

Phy glance is turned where, walled in stone 
And darkness, friendless and alone, 
Reclines thy brother's favourite child, 

()n whom thy face benignly smiled, 

When voung and fearless, fond and free, 

He « lung around thy honoured knee ' 


Yet even here I may rejoice, 

There comes a whisper of thy voice 

The silent solitude to break 

** My friend, thy wrongs are for my sake, 
And I approve what thou hast done 

For France aud for Napoleon : 


SKETCH OF OLD KING COLE. 


BY ARCH.HUS OCCIDENTALIS 


Old King Cole is dead. It has not been mentioned m any 
other papere that I have seen, than the Wapping’s Creek Lite- 
rary Gazette, and the Skaneatcles Budget of Grace, Freedom. 
and Democracy, nor have any of the monthlies or quarterlies 
that I have read said any thing about it. It is not mentioned in 
the Quotidienne, nor the Journal des Debats, nor the Pharos du 
Havre, nor the Algemeine Zeitung, nor the London John Bull, 
nor the Gandercleugh Advertiser, nor the Dublin Paddy Carey 
Stllit may be relied upon—so fully relied upon that he who 
hath tears may “ prepare to shed them.” Grief may pour out 
its sympathetic waters as for a very great man dead as a— 
herring that is red-——and crape be worn in badge of grief, and 
sighs and long faces be muniticently showered upon society as 
in other cases when exalted worth leaves our sphere. Old 
King Cole is dead 

The event has created, to use the stereotyped phrase, a great 
Men talk of ut 


hotels—in steam-boats—tow-boats— 


sensation in corners as well as squares—in 


* broadhorns ''—at church 
And the afflicting 
intelligence has spread as far as the Huns were im the time of 


Attlla 


Coffee House amongst the Sacs (properly spelt Sacks ;) and 


doors—on ‘change—in public and in private 
You shall hear it publicly discuesed at the Exchange 


the Fox tribe have published his death-song, both hot pressed 


and foolscap'’t. All join in lauding him. * He was a good man,’ 


exclaims the parson. ** The song which is his only history saith, 
‘He called for his chaplains three.’ 

“We may thence infer that he was a munificent patron of the 
church. Ah! he was a good man.” 

* He showed to no man, or set of men, an undue partiality,” 
exclaims the fiddler half angrily, ‘‘ for whilst, as our minister 
well observes, he called for three chaplains, he also called for 
* three fiddlers.’ ”’ 

* And he was a lesson to all the aristocrats on ‘arth,”’ cries 
the tinker at the top of his voice, * for he was a ginnywine po- 
litician, and called for his three tinkers as \ustily as he did for 
his other—trades-people.” 

And thus by way of eulogy this great king has fared. At the 
Blue Stocking Club his name ts frequently mentioned—at mu- 
sical soirees always—at the latter cambric 1s in request. Women 
use it freely, for the jolly old soul was a great favourite with 
them—they take his death to heart sadly. He was in truth a 
good fellow, and the friend of good fellows. Witty himself, and, 
like good Jack Falstaff, the cause of wit in others; lively, fond 
of music, and fond of drinking, a proficient, as the song before 
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referred tc intimates, in the use of the drum, flute, fife, 
hautboy, French horn, and German harp—now swearing with a 
Jack tar, and now spiritualising with the parson—every thing 
by turns, and nothing long, few men will be more missed—none 
more mourned by the bourgeoise frequenters of Wapping ta- 
verns, alehouses at Pickled Herring Stairs, and eating-houses on 
Ratcliffe highway. 

It is not easy to say where this illustrious king was born. He 
is the only sovereign I ever heard of, save King Nat Pig of Ma- 
dagascar, the place of whose birth remained unknown to the cu- 
rious world. 
England. The easy phrase ‘* my eyes 


fiddle, || 





There is, however, no doubt that he was of | 
continually on his lips, | 


and so soon taught the English nation, as to have become, years | 


ago, their pet colloquial expletive, fully proves his origin. His 
love of good drink is a love common to both hemispheres, but 
the form it takes in him who tipples those filthy compounds 
called beer and porter, in a room ten by twelve filled with to- 


bacco smoke, ix surely English or Yahoo. But in what particu- 


lar part of England he first drew breath is a mystery, and a 
ver dubious one. 

Some say he was born at Old Brentford. I don’t believe that, 
for | am well acquainted with Old Brentford, and there is no 
palace there. Some say he was born at New-Castle-upon-Tyne, 
and that the original spelling of his name was Coal instead of 
Cole, which looks more likely. Again, that he was born at Bear- 
mouth, and thence his propensity to low tippling. It is asserted 
that his mother, upon her death-bed, made declaration as to the 
real place of his birth, and who was his father, but that the 
Bishop of Exeter got possession of the document and burnt it. 

Equally uncertain as the place is the date of his birth. That 
it was after the Doomsday Book was compiled is certain, for he 
is not named in it at all. Nor is his name found in * Fuller's 
Worthies.”” That it was after Shakspeare wrote is equally cer- 
tain, for whilst his inimitable pen hath delineated Touchstone, 
and Malvolio, and Launce, and Elbow, and Sir Hugh Evans, and 
the Grave-digger, a co-equal worthy, Old King Cole is not even 
mentioned. Thus uncertain is the time of his birth, and equally 
blank is the date of his death. 

Of the merits and services of his life there exists but a slurred 
and uncertain record. He is not thought to have had a queen, 
though continual reference is made in the refrain of the song 
** Old King Cole,” to a certain “ sweet Margery " who had taken 


captive the royal heart. If he had any children, they are supposed | 


to have been similarly situated with the “ misbegotten devil 
Faulconbridge,”’ the Fitzclarences, Colonel d'Este, the Pope's 
nevys, and many others. 

I am sensible, my dear public, that this is a very imperfect 
and unfinished sketch, but what canI do’ I cannot grow a crop 
of conjectures and incidents, as cultivators grow colewort and 


of the sunny spring-time of her existence,) the sigh of regret 

with which as a woman and a queen she must have resigned them, 
| was subdued. Ay, more than subdued, when, with the eye of 
faith, she exclaimed, “ The souls that these may save will beam 


” 


| more brightly beyond the skies ! 


| “ The heart could nothing feel that felt not this.” 


Mr. Eames’ lecture may be compared to Anacreon Moore's 
most beautiful production ; like it, it was without a decided point ; 
all was one grand chain interwoven with the most divine aspira- 
tions of humanity. One would have imagined that on the wings 
of fancy he had flitted over the world, nor merely confined his re- 
searches there, but even visited the planetary orbs, to garner the 
| beauties he so lavishly heaped upon (for none would have hesi- 
| tated to confess it) an all unworthy shrine. Every bud of pro- 
| mise had he plucked, and breathing upon them from his own 
| warm heart a more congenial air than even their native skies, 
though fair they be afforded, they burst beneath the magic in- 
, fluence with more fanciful colouring and more enduring perfume. 
| Mr. Eames is too lavish of his genius ; yet while we condemn, 
or rather regret, his profuse expenditure of the beautiful, the voice 

of condemnation is hushed, the sigh of regret stifled by the in- 
voluntary bursts of admiration his energy, his burning words, 
his intense passion invariably elicit. He has the peculiar faculty 
of enlisting not only the attention but the heart of his hearer to 
an almost painfuldegree. Sadness blends with your admiration. 

It grieves you to see the music of his fine mind brought forth by 
| each rude touch. You would not have his matchless spirit “ toil” 
| (as it were) ‘in your delight.” You acknowledge your utter in- 
significance, and, humbled in heart, feel to a greater degree your 
reliance upon an Almighty power. M. 8. C. 
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ANNE, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 











Peterborough were intrusted with the armies sent into Spain, 
while Sir George Rooke and Sir Cloudesley Shovel commanded 
the fleet. 

The first campaign in the Netherlands, though not distin- 
guished by any great exploit, was very successful, and Marlbo- 

rough on his return was created a duke. The Duke of Ormond 
and Sir George Rooke were also successful in Spain. At home 
| the queen gained much popularity by two acts of beneficence ; 

she yielded up £100,000 a year in aid of the public service, and 
| she gave up a large portion of the revenue derived from the 
pew to the poorer clergy:—this is since called ‘Queen 
Anne’s Bounty.” 

The following year (1703) Gibraltar was besieged and taken ; 
and this strong fortress, which is of immense value in a com- 
mercial and military point of view, has ever since remained in 
the possession of the English. Marlborough was also, on the 
| whole, very successful in the Netherlands, although no great 


| battle or event occurred to distinguish this year 





roclaimed 
ngland on 


In the winter the Archduke Charles, who had been 
| King of Spain by the title of Charles III. came to 
his way to take possession, or rather to conquer (if he could) his 
| new dominions. He was then eighteen, of a grave and modest 
deportment. The queen received him with great state at Wind- 
| sor, and the nobility thronged to pay him attention and to gaze 
| upon him. He was dependent on the English forall his hopes of 
| winning his kingdom, yet his deference towards the queen was 
| marked with much dignity. It was observed that he never smiled 
once, yet had the art of seeming pleased with every thing, and of 
| leaving a pleasing impression cn every body. This prince was after- 
| ward the father of Maria Theresa the celebrated empress-queen. 
Charles sailed from Portsmouth with twelve thousand men 
| commanded by the brave and chivalrous but eccentric Ear! of 
Peterborough. They landed in Catalonia and besieged Barcelona, 
which was taken by a singular exploit. After this a desperate 
struggle took place in die Fooled between Philip the Fifth and 
Charles the Third. Twice did each of these rival kings enter 
Madrid in triumph. For seven or eight years a succession of 
dreadful battles desolated that beautiful and unhappy country, as 
during the Peninsular war of our own time, but with a far dif- 
ferent result. The English, under Lord Peterborough, greatly 
distinguished themselves ; but in the end the party of Philip the 
Fifth began to prevail, while that of his competitor, though sup- 
ported by the English, declined, and was at length overthrown 
Meantime the military genius of the Duke of Marlborough 
and his extraordinary successes made him the terror of the 





At this period of our history, war raged like a conflagration 
| through all the fairest parts of Europe; in Italy between the 
French and Austrians ; in the Netherlands between France and 
| the allies; in Spain between Philip and Charles; and al) this 
bloodshed and desolation were caused by the unreasonable am- 

| bition of one man. 
| Such was the state of things when Anne ascended the throne 


|| of England : at home a distracted and divided empire, and abroad 


German teazles. | profess to be a very honest and conscientious | 


biographer. I have taken Old King Cole as I found him—have 
gathered together all that is known of him with any tolerable 
degree of certainty—furbished up the incidents which are au- 


thentic—but at the same time fully aware of the dignity of | 
biography, have weeded my memoir of all frivolity and undue | 
lacryimation, retaining only that which is sober, practical, and | 
dignified, healthy in tendency, vivifying in effect, spurring the | 


slothful, checking the restive, encouraging the young to the race || 


of glory, and reconciling the old to the distance-post of decre- | 


pitude. Vale, dear public, vale. 

{The lecture of Mr. Eames, lately delivered, is, by all who heard 
it, spoken of in terms of high commendation. It must have 
made a deep impression upon the mind of the young lady who 
sent us the following notice for publication in the Mirror. When 
the ladies become the eulogists of a public man, he may disre- 
gard the criticisms, envies and jealousies of the other sex.] 





PUBLIC LECTURERS. 


“ Some spirits are so formed, as it should seem 
The mighty hand of heav'n had bankrupts made 
Of half a million, to enrich one mind 
With more endowment than to one pertains ; 
Setting this crested favourite above 
The mass of human kind, like some high hill 
Casting its shadow o'er the lowly vales, 

As 'twere to teach them insignificance.” 

It appeared as if the mighty spirit of the man struggled within 
its confined limits ; ay, literally panted as a caged bird for a fairer 
home, a brighter sky and more unbounded scope ; angels as an 
auditory, and heaven as the scene of action! 

His subject was American History ; and patriotically did he 
pour his heart in the theme. Every recess was explored and each 
hidden gem brought to light ; and as from bis peerless mind ray 
after ray fell upon them, the listener became entranced with his 
powerful delineations of the beautiful. His soul revels with all 
a poet's delight inthe world of fancy. With the master-strokes 
of a man of genius he throws the beautiful drapery of imagina- 
tion around the standing monuments of history. How eloquently, 
how more than eloquently did he speak of the aged Genoese, the 
rejected suitor, the importunate pleader, the at length successful 
Columbus! And the lovely Isabella—she, too, in dazzling colours 
shone before us. Every character he lingers upon is made eter- 
nal in the memory of his hearer. The Castilian queen never to 
my heart appeared more touchingly the sovereign of a mighty 
people than when on relinquishing her jewels, (bright mementoes 


the flame of war kindled from one end of Europe to the other. 
| It was a crisis that demanded the vigilant, cautious policy, and 
| the strong, sagacious mind of an Elizabeth. Anne, a woman of 
| weak and narrow understanding, whose whole range of ideas 
| might have been brought within the circumference of her thim- 
| ble, took up the sceptre as if it had been the badge of rank, not 
| the ensign of power, and put on her crown as she would have 


put on her cap; she had some scruples about the justice of her | 


| title, but not a doubt about her fitness for the office ; happily for 
| herself, she could not feel or measure the whole extent of her 
own awful responsibility, else her weak and sensitive mind would 
have been crushed under the weight. She was a woman of a pa- 
cific, unaspiring disposition, and yet her reign was one long san- 
guinary war; and though not inclined to expense of anv kind, 
and unostentatious to a degree of insipidity, more English trea- 
sure was lavished under her government than had ever been 


been repaid. 

It was very natural and womanlike, that on her accession 
Anne's first thought should be to favour and elevate those she 
loved. Her husband, Prince George of Denmark, was apppoint- 
ed Lord High Admiral and Generalissimo of her forces by sea 
and land. The prince never showed the slightest disposition to 
interfere with the government. He was of an easy, indolent dis- 


equally ill. He belonged to neither party, and appears to have 
been equally contemned by both. Anne wished to have asso- 


lowed, as being unconstitutional. The Earl of Marlborough was 
nominated as Captain-general of the English armies and 


keeper of the privy-purse : two offices of trust and honour re- 


thus gratifying at once Anne's fond affection and her favourite’s 
utmost ambition. Remembering that she had heard the countess 
admire the lodge in Windsor-park, Anne conferred on her the 
rangership and the lodge for her life; adding, in her note on this 
occasion, ** Any thing that is of so much satisfaction as this poor 
place seems to you, I would give dear Mrs. Freeman for all her 
days.” Nor was this enough ; Lady Marlborough’s two daughters 
(Lady Harriet Godolphin and the beautiful and amiable Lady 
Sunderland) were made ladies of the bed-chamber; and Lord 


ministry were whigs or moderate tories 


at Westminster on the twenty-third of April, 1702, with the usual 
| formalities. Her husband merely walked in the procession as first 





| the Duchess of Somerset in bearing the queen's train, we find 
| Lady Mary Pierrepont, afterward the celebrated Lady M. W. 








Montague 

Immediately afterward (May 4th) war was declared against 
| the French. The Earl of Marlborough was sent to take the com- 
| mand in the Netherlands ; the Duke of Ormond and the Earl of 


known before, and the state incurred debts which have not yet || 


position, and ‘knew more than he could well express ;"’ for, | 
though he could speak several languages, he spoke them all | 
ciated him in the regal dignity and power, but this was not al- | 
aster | 
of the ordnance , and the queen's beloved friend, Lady Marlbo- | 


rough, was at the same time appointed mistress of the robes and |, 


quiring an almost constant attendance on the royal person, and | 


French and the wonder of all Europe. The Emperor of Ger- 
|| many being threatened in his own dominions, Marlborough ad- 
|| vanced to his assistance at the head of his army, and was joined 

by Prince Eugene, who had hitherto commanded the Austrian 
| armies in Italy. Any detailed account of the military achieve- 





ments of these two celebrated generals would be impossible in 
| this little work, and probably not very interesting or intelligible, 
|| even if it were possible ; but one thing is well worth observing 
| and remembering : Marlborough and Eugene were the two most 
|| famous commanders of that age ; they were at the head of sepa- 
i| rate armies, which were destined to act in concert ; they were 
|| both very ambitious of military glory, and it was a question 
which of the two was the greater general; yet from the mo- 
| ment they first met, we cannot discover that the slightest jea- 
lousy ever existed between them. They had too much real 
greatness of mind to be susceptible of this base passion. They 
admired, emulated, praised, and assisted each other. ‘The 
| Prince Eugene and I will never differ about our share of lau- 
rels,”’ said Marlborough, nobly, when they were put in compa- 
|| rison with each other. When a spiteful enemy said of Marl- 
| borough, that ** He had once been fortunate,’’ Eugene immediately 
|| replied, ‘‘ That is the highest praise that could have been be- 
| stowed; for since Marlborough has been uniformly successful. 
and has only once been fortunate, it follows that all his other 
| successes must have been owing to himself.” Te this union 
may be imputed their success, and consequently their fame ; all 
| their victories put together do them not so much honour as their 
; magnanimous admiration and steady friendship for each other. 
The battle of Blenheim (called in some histories the battle of 
Hochstadt) was fought on the 15th of August, 1704, between 
the allies under the command of Marlborough and Eugene, and 
the French, commanded by Marshal Tallard and the Elector of 
Bavaria. The allies obtained a complete victory. The French 
general-in-chief, about 1,200 officers, and 15,000 men were taken 
prisoners: 25,000 men, reckoning those on both sides, were left 
|| dead on the field. After this victory, Marlborough and Eugene 
distinguished themselves as much by their courtesy to the pri- 
soners and their humanity to the wounded, as by their courage 
and skill during the conflict. Marlborough, on his return to 
England, presented his prisoner, Marshal Tallard, to the Queen ; 
he received the thanks of the two houses of parliament, and 
was presented with the manor of Woodstock, and a palace built 
| at the national expense, now called Blenheim Park, in memory 
of the victory. Nothing very particular occurred inthe beginning 
of 1706, except some signal triumphs in Spain, which had given 
a great check to Philip; but inthe month of Mav, Marlborough 
| gained another victory over the French at Ramillies, a little vil- 
lage in Brabant. The consequences of this victory were very 
|| important; many places, among which were Brussels, Ghent, 
|) Antwerp, and Ostend, which had hitherto resisted or hesitated, 
|| now yielded to the allied army, and the best part of the French 
|| troops were destroyed. The intelligence was received in Eng- 








| 


‘ i| land with extreme exultation, except by those whose friends 
Godolphin (in opposition to the queen's own uncle, Laurence |; and relations had perished in the battle and left them desolate 
Hyde, Earl of Rochester, was made Lord High-treasurer, that |; The name of Anne and that of her renowned general were 
is, prime-minister. Almost all the persons forming Anne's first |! everywhere mingled in shouts, in songs, and in loyal addresses 


From these military affairs we must now turn to an event at 


These arrangements being completed, the queen was crowned || home of far greater importance, and more lasting consequences 


than any battle or campaign :—the union between England and 
| Scotland, which was effected during the vears 1704 and 1705 


prince of the blood ; and among the young ladies who assisted i Although the two kingdoms had been united under the same 


sovereign since the time of James I. (1603,) yet Scotland had 
| separate parliament and privy council. In the year 1706 the two 
| governments were consolidated under one parliament, in which 
Scotland was represented by sixteen peers and forty-five com- 
mons ; and in the esme year the first British parliament met 
(To be continwed.) 
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LITERARY NOTICES. TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. can produce. Early rising and early exercise might more properly 
be called food than medicine, as they are designed for daily use, 


Christian Ballads. New-York: Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 

Tuts book, and the one next it in our notice, would have been 
attended to sooner, but it was mislaid by some accident. It isa 
volume of ballads and other poems, of a devotional character, as 
their name imports. They certainly show great promise ; and 
when we consider that they were written by a student of theo- 


logy, (we cannot be mistaken in giving his name as Mr. Cox, of | 


this city,) we feel bound to award them no common degree of 
praise. The author has the true spirit of a poet. Some rough- 
ness and exuberance there is, inseparable from youth ; but there 


is a copiousness of language, a knowledge of the power and re- | 


sources of the English tongue, and a warmth of feeling and of 
fancy which forbid our dwelling upon slight blemishes, where so 
many real heauties exist. Our author celebrates the welfare, and 
laments over the evil days of the church in a strain of ardent 
and eloquent piety. [f his maturity should equal the promise of 
his first attempt, Mr. Cox will take a very high rank among our 
writers. He has the material in him wherewith to surpass any 
poet that America has as yet produced. But to excel, he must cut 
off a few little affectations, the bad taste of which he will soon 


see for himself, and devote himself to a severe and unremitting | 


study, one of the requisites to permanent excellence in verse, as 
well as in prose, which few or none of our countrymen have 
thought it worth while to cultivate. 





Constance, or the Merchant's Daughter, a Tale of our Times. New- 


York : Gould, Newman, and Saxton. 

The subject of this story is the losses of a pious family in 
the late commercial reverses, and the Christian resignation with 
which the change from riches to poverty is submitted to. The 
moral of the book is very good, and the style is worthy of all 
praise, being a piece of as chaste and correct English as we 
have met with for many a day. It is from the pen, as we under- 
stand, of a gentleman engaged in the instruction of youth, and 
it certainly proves his ability for that important calling. We 
are hardly satisfied with his making his hero become a believer 
under the influence of his love for the heroine. A parallel 
might be found in history under the reign of that king, when 

“ Gospel light first beamed from Bullen's eyes.” 
But such conversions are not the most edifying. 


Ensenore, a Poem. 
The 
type is large, and the page small. A good deal of stretching 
What matter there is, 


There is not much in this volume—that is, in contents 


was needed to lengthen it into an octavo 
The “dangerous facility’ 


however, is good 


does not often lead the author astray ; and the whole workman- | 
ship of the poem indicates a graceful fancy and a cultivated | 


mind. It is difficult to pronounce upon a writer's merits from 
one poem of so little extent as the present; but we should en- 
courage him to a second, and a somewhat longer effort. There 
1s room to shed a good deal of ink in Indian tales and traditions, 
and we should be glad tosee a longer poem on some similar sub- 


ject, from the same pen. 


First Steps in Thorough Bass ; in Twelve Familiar Lessons, &c. Boston: 
James Loring. 


This is an attempt to give young pupils correct and clear 
ideas on the abstruse subject of Thorough Bass ; and it is really 
a successful one. The explanations are very distinct, and are 
repeated so often and so carefully, that they cannot be misun- 


derstood. Itis an excellent manual. 


A Vindication of Classica! Studies. Py Charles H. Lyon, A.M. one of 
the principals of the Irving Lustitute. 

A calm and convincing argument in favour of those studies 
which the purely practical temper of our countrymen is so apt 
toundervalue. Mr. Lyon is well known for his high attainments 
in this department of learning, and to none could the task of its 


defence be entrusted with more propriety or more safety. 


Arcturus 
The third number of this new journal fully sustains the pro- 
It is varied and amusing in its contents, and 


A Journal of Books and Opinions. No. IIL for January. 


mise of the first. 
bears the evidence of taste, talent, and industry. 


Messrs. Lea and Blanchard have published the whole of Ains- 
worth’s ** Tower of London,” in a large octavo, adorned with 
plates. We are no especial admirers of this author's writings, 
but they are very generally read, and this is the only cheap and 


good edition of this romance we have seen 


Messrs. Wiley and Putnam sell the illustrated edition of Mas- 
ter Humphrey's Clock, now publishing in numbers. It will be- 
yond doubt sell rapidly; for who would wait for the completion 
ofa novel by Boz, ifhe can read it as fast as it comes from 
the press! | 





The “ Gardener's Magazine ” of Messrs Hovey and Co., Bos- 
ton, appears with its accustomed regularity, and contains, as 
usual, a variety of horticultural matter. Nothing can be plea- | 
santer in the snows of bleak January than such a writer, trans- | 
porting us in thought to “trim gardens” and all the beauties of | 


! 
} 


summer. 
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| 
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New-York: Wiley and Putuam. I} 


of Scott's stanza || 
China—our hyson, our halt-and-half, our pure bohea ! 





We are really gratified to find that the new series of the Mirror 
meets with such universal acceptation at the hands of our nu- 
merous readers, the press, and the public generally. New sub- 
scriptions and congratulatory letters are daily pouring im upon || 
us from all quarters, and we are consequently at this moment on 
the best terms with ourselves and all the rest of the world. If | 
our readers are pleased with what we have already done, we 
know they will be much more so as we proceed with the volume, 
for we have novelties in preparation that will not only delight 
but astonish them. The publisher is one of the most indefatigable 
men of the age, and he is determined that the Mirror shall equal 
in intrinsic value and external beauty, any similar work either i! 
abroad or at home. The next engraving (there are to be twelve, re- 
collect, in the course of the present volume) will be one of the most 
unique, spirited, and beautiful pictures ever published in this on 
any other country. Those who contemplate adding their names 
to the subscription-list, would do well to apply at once, as the 
large editions which we printed of the former numbcrs are fast 
disappearing. The new series goes off famously 
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War with China.—The ladies of England are said to be m a 
terrible pucker at the prospects of the war with China. Generally 
speaking, English women are the very quintessence of patriot 
ism ; the rights of the country and the honour of the wooden 
walls are ever uppermost in their affections. They hated Buona- 
parte with a pious fervour ; and all the wars that England de- 
clared for national honour, national policy, and national aggran- 
but the war with 
* Was 
there ever any thing more mal-d-propos !" said the Duchess of 
to Lord Melbourne, as the old 


dizement, met with their hearty approbation ; 
China is not at all popular among the English ladies. 


beau Was paying 


Pomstock 
his devoirs to her grace. * My lord, my lord, if you continue 


this war, how shall we be off for tea! Consider, my lord, how 


many English women are interested in this question. In orde- 
nary wars what do we care; if you fight with France, we get no 
silk ; but then we have silk at home, and from our provinces in 
the east: if you quarrel with Brother Jonathan, we get no cot 
ton; but then cotton comes from Egypt and Caleutta; but 
to get our tea ll you go to war with 
What 


there 


where and how are we 


Why, my lord, 


a blow to our comfort, our happiness ! 


will be an entire absence of a!l scandal, if we have no tea; and 
| 


then what becomes of the court’ ‘There ts reason im this \ 
war with China is the only war in which women have a direct 
comfort which is in jeopardy: a comfort which comes home to 
their bosoms and their fire-sides ; they can part with many luxu- 
ries, many indulgencies ; but they cannot part with their tea; 
and they have already been in agonies fur fear that Commissioner 
Lin had ordered all the tea to be poisoned ; and they are study- 
ing chemical affinities, and keep the stomach-pump ready in case 
arsenic, or some other mineral poison, should be mixed with the 
souchong. In the reign of Queen Bess, a breakfast for a lady 

of quality was a flaggon of ale and a chine of beef; how much 

more neat, intellectual, and feminine is that (efe-d-fefe which is |, 
enjoyed over a comfortable cup of tea—how companionable ts 
the tea-kettle with its singing, steaming, whizzing sound , the 
ample china cup with a handle, the pure unwatered milk or rich 
cream, the toast or muffin, the egg or anchovy ! No oriental lux- 
ury of pipes, sweet tobacco or sherbert can equal it. We hope, 
therefore, that the ladies will use their powerful influence to 
induce the ministry to settle all disputes with China; let them 


give up opium, submit to be frightened by gongs, or any such na- 
tional degradation, rather than lose the comfort and cosey mdul- 


gence of a cup of tea 
Health of children. —The following passage from “ the Father's 

Book ” is well worthy the attention of parents 

a habit of high importance to fix in children ; 


Rising early is 
and in forming it 


there 1s a far greater facility than in other cases. There is a na- 


tural propensity in children generally to early rising, which needs 
only to be gratified and encouraged. They usually retire to bed 


some hours before their parents, and at daylight, or at least sun- 


rise, are generally awake and anxious to rise. Many of them are 
actually bred up with difficulty to the habit of taking morning 
naps, which, when once formed, generally prevails through life 
Let the father deny himself so far as to retire to bed early, and 
become an early riser also. His health, enjoyment, and useful- 
ness, he may depend upon it, will be perceptibly benefited. And 
this may be connected with another preventive of disease—ac- | 


tive employment. ‘The morning is the season for activity; the | 
frame, invigourated by repose, is prepared for exertion, and mo- | 
tion gives pleasure. The pure atmosphere, so much more bracing | 
than at other hours, so much sweeter and more exhilarating than 
the air of a confined chamber, has been prepared to be breathed ; 1} 


and like all nature's medicines, itis superiour to any which science || 


| up our children to use them 


and to protect us from disease rather than to remove it. Every 
thing except mere sloth, invites us, nay, requires of us to train 
The morning is the most favour- 
able season for exercising the frame as well as for making useful 
impressions on the mind and heart ; and, whoever tries to conduct 
the education of his child independently of this practice, will 
lose some of the most favourable opportunities 


Extraordinary case.—The Seren Gomer, a Welsh publication, 
contains the following narration, for the authenticity of which it 
vouches, and gives names in support of its truth :-—There is at 
present a young woman, twenty-one years of age, residing in the 
parish of Clydney, in the county of Pembroke, (daughter of Mr. 
John Davies, of Hendre-Gwlym,) to all appearance quite dead, 
having been in that state for nearly a twelvemonth past, but 
awakes once every twenty-four hours, precisely at ten o'clock at 
night, and will converse with the family and others for about 
twenty minutes, when she will again relapse into the same state, 
and remain so until ten o'clock the following night, at which hour 
she revives to the minute, throwing out her arms and folding he 
hands together, and rising up in her shoulders until the specta 
tors imagine that her bones are cracking. She continues in that 
laborious state for the space of ten minutes, when she comes to 
a perfect possession of her faculties. She recollects well if any 
promises have been made her the previous night, and will be 
very bitter for a time if the same are not fulfilled ; but, if brought 
her, she makes use of nove of them, as she eats and drinks little 
or nothing. She could never be persuaded to attempt eating any 
food but three times during thirty-two days, and then, put the 
three together, no more than a child twelve months old would 
take 


hands together, throw her arms into the same manner as when 


Alter conversing a short time she will suddenly « lasp her 


awaking, and will return into the same state as before until ten 


o'clock the followmyg might 


—'The anneaed os translated from a late 


1 French Quake 


Paris journal : The clerk of the court called upon M. Duavinage 


to answer a charge for refusing to do duty as a National Guard 
An individual, dressed in an entire and plain suit of blue, step 


ye d forward His hair was closely cut; his hat, which he kept 


on, of great breadth of brim, and his visage of a fixed and almost 


cheerful gravity *Are vou M Duvinage asked the Pres: 


dent.—* Thou hast said tt—Iam that man,” replied Davinage.— 
“You must not * thee and thou’ the court.”"—* | thank thee, 


* Take 


*A man should only take off his hat before his 


brother Hleaven protect thee from preater myury.”’ 


off your hat.” 
Maker or om the "—** You have never 


presence of aged men 


dove duty as a National Goard, | understand '’—"1 have no 


arms.”"—*“* A musket was seut vou, and you refused to use "= 
** They that take the sword shall perish with the sword.’ "—** Ik 
is the duty of every good citizen to wateh over the public safe 


* You 


* Tell me who 


ty."—** It is not my duty to watch my fellow-citizens.” 
will not perform the duties of a citizen then ?"- 
may have need of my purse, or my good offices, and | will g0 
to them, though it be in the middle of the night, or m the midst 
hm | am 


of the storm." Do you belong to a peculiar sect 


a Quaker.”"—"* The council must punish your dereliction of 
duty. The court cannot make anv distinction of persons, how. 
ever respectable The council, after some deliberation, con 
demned the Quaker to twelve hours’ imprisonment for his con 
The clerk was making out his commitment, when the 


The Quaker politely picked it 


tumacy 
pen dropped out of his hand 
up, and returned it to him with a smile, saying, “ Take care, 
friend, thou wilt ink thy uniform.”’ Ths imperturbability afford- 
ed much amusement, 


The dance of lrfe * Human life,” says Bentley, “ 


dance, the nursery a baw/-room ' 


is & mere 
Old maids and old bachelors, 
for want of compelled to exhibit m a pas seul 


Knavery practices the shuffle, while pride, prudence, and expe 


partners, are 


rieuce are profe ssors of the art of cutting Courage teaches 
the ‘en avanf,’ and discretion (* the better part of valour’) the 
‘en arrere. Some are happy im the choice of * partaers ;* 
while many are doomed to go through the whole ‘dance’ with 
the dowerless and disagreeable Mis-Chances and Mis-Fortunes 
The ambitious and would-be-great are continually struggling to 
show off in a particular * sett,’ but, notwithstanding the pains 
they take in their * steps,’ frequently experionce the mortifice. 
tion of a ‘ dos-d-dos,’ when they are anxiously exerting all then 
‘ris-d-ris.’ These are the * ups-and- 
The * lords of the creation’ (with few 


while ‘lovely wo. 


for a smiling 


efforts 
downs’ of the ‘ dance 
exceptions) are very awkward and ungainly ; 
man’ is almost generally perfeet in figure.’ Love is generally 
‘master of the ceremonies ;* bat being rather purblind, makes 
the most ridiculous mistakes in introducing ‘ partners ,’ and al. 
though avarice (who officiates in the higher circles) is lynx-eved, 


the company as his 


he commits as many errours in ‘ coupling’ 
coadjutor. Hope illumines the festive scene, and away tbey bound 
on the ‘ light fantastse toe,’ hands across—down the middle—up 
again !—till Time steps in and throws a damp upon their merri- 
ment, the piper stops for ‘ want of breath,’ and the dance ends '" 
The last —The latest O. K. we have seen, is Out of Kash 


According to this, the printers are all O. K 
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O love me as of Whilst yet our hearts were young, When 
WITH EXPRESSION. 
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love's sweet tale was told Ere fashion’s treach’rous glare And some more dazzling fair 


In nature's artless tongue ; Thy fancy led to roam, ‘ cotrang’d thy heart from home. O 
o a 
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our hearts were When love's sweet tale was told, In nature's artless tongue. 





love me as of old, Whilst 
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2 O love me as of old, Quench not the vestal light, 3 Then love me as of old; The flow’r shall droop and fade, 
For, wanderer as thou art, The flame will ne’er return. The sparkling stream still flows The streamlet cease to flow. 
'T would grieve thee to be told O love me as of old, Where once our loves were told, O love me as of old, 
We must for ever part. For, wanderer as thou art, And the sweet flow’ret wy | For, wanderer as thou art, 
First love, pure, holy, bright, 'T would grieve thee to be told But when thou seek’st the shade, *T would grieve thee to be told 
In woman's heart doth burn; We must for ever part. Too late thy heart may know, We must for ever part. 








|| Her bosom was a soft retreat, || THE POETRY OF THE OLDEN TIME. As if, than of ian kinsfolk, 





THE POETRY OF THE WEST. Ss 1} y 
\| For love, and love alone, “ene No other thought he had ; 
[The editor of the Louisville Journal—our old i And yet her heart had never beat || [The annexed lines will be read with pleasure, and But he thinketh on the dowry, 
friend and some-time correspondent, George D. | To love's delicious tone ; | will remind the reader of the metrical produc- All counted out in gold! 
Prentice, Esq., one of the merriest, wittiest, and | It a within its circle free | tions of the olden time, when tinsel and glitter And he thinketh on the bridegroom's lands, 
cleverest men of the day—has a jewel in Ame- | —— tender thoughts like these, and dreaming obscurity—so fashionable in mo- Those manors rich and old, 
lin, as the following touching and beautiful lines | Ww eo little deity, . dern verse—did not pass for poetry.) Which dignify the bridal! 
ill eufliciontly prove.) As the blossom waits the breeze, THE BRIDAL EVE. She'll be a bride to- ° 
fresh from her pen wi yP iH Before it throws its leaves apart ht a ‘ me . a bride to-morrow - 
omnenea. And trembles like the love-touched beort. She'll be a bride to-morrow ! Like Christmas flowers in bloom, 
1 The village is astir; The stiff-brocaded maiden aunts 
I met once, in my girlish hours, i} She was a creature strange as fair, Old dames, and men, and maidens, Sit in some inner room ; 
A creature soft and warm— V First mournful and then wild, They talk of nought but her! And the portly mother sweet accord 
Her cottage bonnet filled with flowers, } Now laughing on the clear bright air, They look upon the sunset, Of grace to all doth show 
Hung swinging on her arm ; As merry as a child ; And speak the morrow fine, And like one greatly satisfied 
Her voice was sweet as the voice of love, || Then melting down as soft as even, For the bride she hath good luck, they say She moveth toand fro; 
And her teeth were pure as pearls, i| Beneath some new control, On whom the sun doth shine, _ ee White roses, bridal favours 
While her forehead lay like a snowy dove, | She'd throw her hazle eyes to heaven, And the laughing, brawny fingers She knoweth where they be 
In a nest of nut-brown curls ; And sing with all her soul, Are drinking to the peal, And cake-piled silver baskets 
She was a thing unknown to fame— i In tones as rich as some young bird's, With which upon the morrow, All under lock and key, 
Melodia was her strange sweet name. Warbling her own delightful words. The old church-tower shall reel, To come forth to the bridal ' 
I never saw an eye so bright, Melodia! oh how soft thy darts! In honour of the bridal ' She'll be a bride to-morrow ! 
And yet so soft as hers ; 1} How gentle and how sweet ! She'll be a bride to-morrow ! ’ There's gladness in ene te rt 
It sometimes swam in liquid light, | Thy song enchained a thousand hearts The evening sunset sheds ! And with _ aun br de ae 
And sometimes swam in tears; {| And drew them to thy feet ; A glory on the shaven grass She sitteth all a en cs 
It seemed a beauty set apart And as thy bright lips sang, they caught And on the flower-beds, No thought of aan cena 
For softness ané for sighs ; | So beautiful a ray, And on the dark-green cedars ” Hath Saded o'er h b 
But oh! Melodia’s melting heart | That, as I gazed, I almost thought That come athwart the light, She liveth in the fol pe 
Was softer than her eyes; {| The spirit of the lay And on the temple in the wood That is bot t J 4 eos 
For they were only formed to spread i} Had left, while melting on the air, With marble pillars white, The oa more ° fal nn 
The softness from her spirit shed | Its sweet expression painted there. And fountain, grove, and wilderness, With bashful, blissful sighs 
I've gazed on many a brighter face, l Sweet vision of that starry even ! A joyful aspect wear; And he, the handsome bridegroom, 
But ne’er on one for years | Thy virgin beauty yet, | The duilest passer-by can feel Looking love into her eyes! 
Where beauty left so soft a trace {| Next to the blessed hope of heaven, Some present joy is there— Oh, happy be that bridal ! 
As it had left on hers ; Is in my spirit set ; Some joy like this great bridal! = () J _______ ee 
= ——— paint eee we i It . . a ing cso a She'll be a bride to-morrow ! | Printed and published every Saturday morning 
rightness round the whole ight from memory shed, The guests are thronging in, : , : ay 
*Twould take an angel from above l To live until this cone heart And the grave, punstiiinns tether, Po ee mies See eee 
To paint th’ immortal soul— | On which it lives is dead, Is busied ‘mong the kin ; jcteae, Bo. 0) Hasmpetest. Terme, seve att 
To trace the lights the inborn grace, | Reminding me of brighter hours, With a brave old English welcome Lars, payable in advance. All letters must be 
The spirit sparkling o'er her face. i| Of summer eves and summer flowers. He maketh them right gled, post-paid, and directed to the publisher. 


